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The Oldest and Best. 


“Having madea fresh 

i trial of its virtues, we 

feel no hesitation in re- 

ADAMS'S aeeens, it to all 

housewives 

Tue QUEEN. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 

GOODS. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


ona, 


“*The most perfect form of Cocoa.” 


300 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


Guy's Hospital Gazette. 








Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 
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’M_ THE — 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 


I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 


PHYSICIAN. 


I am known as 


_, Whelpton’s Pills 

1/1%, 2/9. Of all Chemists. 

WHELPTON, 4, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 5209 


DOCTOR. 


I cure SICK HEADACHE 


I cure CONSTIPATION 
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“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE.” 


—Lancet, 


One Cup contains more nourishment 
than 10 Cups of any ordinary cocoa, and 
ts absolutely free from Chemicals. 


NOURISHES. 
WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 





BRIGHTENS BRITISH HOMES. 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 


WILL NOT 
FINGER MARK. 





CREAM 




















All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisen 
G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street 


nts should be addressed to 
E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 

















Whe said BOVRIL 














é¢mos 
i I said the 


student ; 


“Tt’s best to 


be prudent- | 


‘IT said 

















Rowntree’s 
is the favourite 
Cocoa 
in thousands of 
British 
homes— 
its delicious 
flavour 
and attested 
economy 





satisfy all. 


“Qo! so nice!” 


A HALF-TEASPOONFUL TO THE BRIMMING CUP. 


Homtiree’s 
cect (OCOa 


Makers to “ Makers to 
H.M. THE KING, THE PcOPLE.” 
































\ prominent part in our 
etary, and are never more 
sing or enjoyable than when 
with a Sauce made with 


wn & Polson’s 








«* Corn Flour 








asis. Many people make vege- 
uces from ordinary whvat flour, 
d Corn Flour makes a smoother 
wre delicately flavoured sauce. 
& Polson’s “ Patent” Corn 
is the best that can Se made. 
iat your cook uses it always 
ckening all kinds of sauces. 




































6 Sar ples for 6d. 
\/ASELINE” 
ys ) 
PRE:PARATIONS 
IN ORDE ) MAKE KNOWN THE VARIOUS “VASELINE”™ 
REPARATIONS WE ARE SELLING 
Dainty Sample Boxes—6d. each. 
1 ibe White “Vaseline.” 
1 ibe Perfumed White “ Vaseline.” 
1 ibe Pomade “ Vaseline.” 
1 n Pure “Vaseline” 
1 n “ Vaseline” Cold Cream. 
1 n “ Vaseline” Camphor Ice. 
Send Sixpence in stamps to the 
CHESE ‘ROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Proprietors of “ Vaseline,” 
sBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 


And one will be forwarded post free 














What the holder of our free trip to the Holy 
Land will see: the three sacred stones from 


Church of St. James, Jerusalem. 


Imagine a visit to Bethlehem, Jeru- 
salem, Bethany, Hebron, the Jordan, and 
other famous places mentioned in the Bible! 


To a Minister or Christian Worker 
such a visit would be the event of a 
lifetime. It would inspire to highest 
service, deepen a knowledge of Scripture, 
make the Bible scenes live again in the 
memory, and give such intimate informa- 
tion that their future work and teaching 
would be a delight and a help to everyone 
coming under their influence. 


THE SUNDAY CIRCLE, the great 
Home Paper, has just completed arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, 
the great firm of tourist agents, for this 
remarkable gift. In the number for 
January 6th the full announcement appears. 





Be sure you get THE SUNDAY 
CIRCLE for January 6th. 





ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 


A FREE TRIP 


TO THE 


HOLY LAND! 


Would you like to send 
your favourite Clergyman, 
Minister, Evangelist, Sun- 
day-School Superintendent, 
or Christian Worker on a 


Delightful and Instructive 
Tie, Ga Jon, af Meat wc.  Oliday in Palestine and 


Egypt ? 


Another remarkable sight in the Holy Land. 

The tomb of Lazarus. Our free trip will 

present to the visitor scores of such scenes 
in the Holy Land and Egypt. 



































DISTRESS AMONCST THE POOR JEWS IN EAST LONDON. 


There are seven Missionaries engaged by the Society amongst the tens of thousands of GOD § ANCIENT PEOPLE in this 











great City of London. EARNEST APPEALS for help are mace to em every day 
Kindly assist in raising a/und to meet the followin 
1. RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 2. SICK POOR. 3. EVANGELISTIC WORK. 
st winter over 2,000 poor distressed and starving Jews w ‘re assisted. 
The Need is Urgent. ifts of Clothing will be nost acceptable. 
Treasurer: F, A. BEVAN, Esq Contributions or other gifts to Mr. JAM DUNN, Secretary. 





London City Mission, 3, Bridewell Plac >, London, 


LADIES, MARK WELL! ome 


JOHN BOND'S CRYSTA. 
MA 












ONLY DU SO BY U 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, W WHICHEVER 


SING 
LAC E” 
KIND 1S PREFERRED. jpoiittien tor Superior Bxcallence. R (IN C iInK 
enlarged 1s. size, a LINEN STRETCHER. 


with 
FREE SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES: or post tree, 6 GF 12 stamps, from SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Allenburys F 








6S 
SS! NEITHER FRETFUL NOP) WAKE b 


Milk Food No. esig* Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food Ne 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upw 

A progressive dietary suited to the growing digestive pov 
The Milk Foods are as easy of digestion as maternal n 
and promote vigorous and healthy growth. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London 




















Are renowned for the 
ol ease with which they 
write. They make an 
elegant present for all 
) occasions, and can be 


suited to any hand. 
Prices from 


10/6 to £20. 


on CONSUMPTION, etc., by 
iREVE, Gd. post free from 
oc se, Peckham, London, 8.E. 

































ym Free. 
Send for Cataiogue. >> ti 
mtr Rheumatism. 
Mabie, Todd & Bard, | pen most © stinate cases of Rheumatism, 
79 & 80, HICH HOLBORN. -umbago, ciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
BR ANCH ES: atonce relic ed by rubbing with Smediey’s 
~ — oS s Chillle Pas 9, and if applied when the 
, «& 93, Cheapside, E.C., 


first sympto \s appear one application will 


95, Regent St., W. 


usually effe t a complete cure, and avert 
3, Exchange St.. what mig otherwise be a severe illness. 
Manchester. In 1/14, and 2/9 bottles from all 


nists, or post free from 


HIRST, Br KE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 
ymed!iey’s 
Paste. - 


SOLD BY 
STATIONERS 


AND 
JEWELLERS. 
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The National Refuges for Homeless 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN 


(Incorporated 1904) 
and “ ARETHUSA ” & “ CHICHESTER” Training Ships. 
Instituted by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS in 1843. 
LONDON OFFICE: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
OPERATIONS: 
EIGHT HOMES in Loadon and the Country for 
Poor Boye and Girls, and the Training Ships 
thusa’’ and ‘** Ghichester,’’ moored 
Greenhithe, Kent. 
In these Homes and Ships Boys an RGoeres are fed, othed, lodged. 
wnically educated, and sly t7 > agerts to become use;ul Wen and 
‘Vomen. Over 16,000 have mw vecetve 
equired tor Ramionon. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, >.B. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. k. HU BBARD, Esq 
Foint ne s.:: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. cop LAND. 


Ban vers: The London & Westminster Bank, 214, High Holborn, W.C. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. | 


Makes 
"the Best 
Sweetest in the 
Bread, 


Cakes, World. 


Pastry, and 
Puddings. ’ 






































Luoxpon City Missionaries are welcomed in the 
homes of the people 
Ow Inc to the fact that they are laymen, and it is 
Wor often ordained Ministers are so well 
received. 
Way by day the Missionaries visit and 
expound the Word of God 
Ow week-days as well as Sundays, and 
WNicnt afier night they hold Gospel 
Services amongst the poor. 
Cuvrramment of the work is 
INEVITABLE unless 
"HERE is an-increase in Annual Sub- 
scriptions. Will : 
Wov kindly help the work of this 
old-established 
Mission ? Doubtless you are 
INTERESTED in this grand work of 
SSAVING the immortal 
Sov ts of London’s poor, wretched, and 
AGNORANT men and women—ignorant 
OF the Word of God and the love 
of Jesus Christ. 
Wow is the time your help is 
spec ially solicited. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


Treasurer: F. A. } Bevan, ogg Secretaries: Rev. 
T. S. Hurcuinson, M.A. ; Ropert Dawson, B.A. 
Bankers: Barcray & Co., Led, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


OFFICES : 
3. Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 











To make Non-Alcoholic Wine at Home. 


| One 6d. Bottle Mason’s Wine Essence, 
1%-lbs. Sugar, 1 gallon Hot Water. 

Stir until dissolved; when sufficiently 
| cool, bottle. 





The shows makes a Delicious Drink for the Children a 
Christmas Partie 
Sienes*s Essences 3 
all fruit flavours, Ginger, Orange, Raspberry, & 
A Bottle Post 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


Hundreds of Villages in the 
British Isles— 


Are without Newsagents. 

Do you live in one of them ¢ 

If so, we want your address. 

We are starting people in business every day, 
WHY NOT YOU? 

Write at once for full particulars to— 


“FREE START IN BUSINESS,” 
24, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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Satisfaction. \ 
A thoroughly useful, reliable, 
up-to-date Pen which can be carried \ 
in any position is the 
*““CALTON”’ STYLO PEN. 










The most perfect, durable, and cheapest. 
Complete, post paid, 3s. 
Mounted and Chased, 5s. 


* Jewel” Fountain Pen, fitted with 
Gold Nib, Chased, 5s. Mounted / 
and Chased, 7s. 6d. 4 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept. 113, A 
102, Fenchurch Street, = 
London, E.C. 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 
GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
Etc. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 
1/1%, 29, & 46 each. 



































BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
or BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaustion 
from any cause. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 





WHITE'S wmoc-main Patent ever TRUSS 


Highly recommended by Medical Men. No Steel in Band 





Haective and taght. Equally comfortable 
in ab erect or reclining pusition. Consulta- 
tions and Price Listsfree. lusist on having 
White's —_ i. a -" ante a the Co.'s name 


All kinds of FL. ASTIC Goods, BELTS, ke. 
sold by the Stores (Army & Navn, ac. 





Wartr’s Moc PF a Patext Lever Tuvss Co., Lee. 





98, Shafteslury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus Est. 0 years. 
La'y C™ nsultant Kinda m ntion thie Mavazine. 
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HIGH-CLASS SONGS FOR SIXPENCE. 


There ts no need to 
high-class 
composed by the best musicians, 
of our time. Take you 


SACRED SONGS: 


‘*THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD.” 
By A. H. Behrend. Sung by Mme. Melba. 
‘“*! HAVE HEARD OF A LAND.” 
By J. M. Capel. 


v0 
5° 





in for common music, since you can buy a really 
song for the same price—a song written by a noted author, 
and sung by the most celebrated singers 
choice from the following : 


*“*GOD’S HAVEN.” 
3y J. M. Capel. Sung by Mr. Hayden Coffin. 


‘**SUN AND CLOUD.” 
By G. Kennedy Christie. 


**RESIGNATION.” 


_ By H. Trotere. 


A POPULAR SELECTION : 
‘EVER OF THEE.” 





By L. Denza. Sung by Madame Albani. 


‘“* LOVE’S PARTING.” 
By Edward Nicholls. 
Sung by Mr. Freeman Wright. 
“WHEN THOU ART NIGH” and 
“GOD KEEP THEE PURE.” 
By Edward Nicholls 
Sung by Miss Blanche Esmond. 
***TWAS NOT TO BE.” 
By Angeio Mascheroni. 
Sung by Mme. Blanche Marchesi. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO., LTD., 


8, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, 


° Facing back of Plate 


Sung by Mme. Blanche Marchesi. 


**GALLOP AWAY.” 
By E. }. Margetson. 

Sung by Mr. Robert Dennant. 

**THE SKIPPER’S COURTSHIP” and 
* **WHO’LL GO FOR A SAILOR?” 
By Edward St. Quentin. 

Sung by Mr. Hamilton Hill. 
** LOVE’S ADORATION.” 
By Charles Deacon. Sung by Miss Alice Hollander, 
‘A DUTCH WOOING.”’ 


By E. J. Margetson. Sung by The Follies. 
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*O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.”’ 


XXXV.—11 161 























Under the Mistletoe-—The Puppy’s Sympathetic Trick 


a Arthur Garra 





















HERE is no “ cloistered ease’’ for but poor in po ket, and “the fatal 

the prelate of to-day, least of all « opulence of the »dishops” is an effete 

for the Bishop of London. It is shibboleth so fa: as he is concerned. 

a life of contrast, of positive and super- Every penny of t! e £10,000 a year which 

lative during the working hours; of he receives as th episcopal head of the 

comparative when most of the other mem- metropolis is sp at, and a little more 
bers of the Church Militant have ceased _ besides. 


their vigil, for Dr. Winnington Ingram’s And he gives | imself. 
watch has sixteen numerals on its dial. Every day th re is service in the 


He may sleep in a palace, but he does __ private chapel at 8.30 a.m., which lasts 
not live in one; he goes to Court, but about half an ho r. At 9.30 the bishop 
he never neglects the filthy rookeries goes over his rrespondence with his 
of the East End; he is rich in salary _ private secretary and chaplain, dictating 














tibert Hester, 


y Claften 
The Bishop about to start from Fulham Palace on his daily rounc of exacting duties 
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replies to some, and briefly outlining the 
answers to others. The daily post averages 
eighty letters, and they deal with every- 
thing from abstract problems in theology 
to the inordinate length of an incumbent’s 
sermons. To all a courteous reply is 
sent, and usually by return of post; 
for Dr. Winnington Ingram is a man of 
method, and conducts his work on the 
do-it-now principle. 

For nine months of the year the bishop 
has to attend a meeting of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners every Thursday 
at 11 o'clock. On other days of the 
week some equally exacting engagement 
takes its place, such as a long address to 
a crowded audience of supporters of a 
missionary society. 
At 2 o'clock there 


MAGAZINE. 


him by a drunkard at the end of a ser-, 


mon as a novel and practical way of 
signing the pledge. 

After lunch Dr. Winnington Ingram 
goes to his study to give interviews to 
people who have appointments with him. 
During the course of an hour quite a 
large amount of business can be trans- 
acted. At 3.30 there is usually another 
meeting, perhaps in some _ out-of-the- 
way corner of his huge diocese ; and at its 
conclusion there are more interviews 
at Fulham Palace or London House, 
and probably a score or more of letters 
which have been received since the morning 
to be answered. The bishop dines at 
7 o'clock, and on the day on which I 

followed his move- 





is lunch, and as 
there are fre- 
quently clerical 
guests, ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs furnish 
the chief topics of 
conversation. The 
bishop is also a 
delightful racon- 
teur, and were it 
not for the fact 
that he has a strong 
sense of humour, it 
is probable that he 
would never be 
able to stand the 
strain of his exact- 
ing duties. 

On my asking an 
intimate friend of 
the bishop’s if he 
was vivacious, he 
replied : ‘Yes; but 
more so.” He is 
‘more so” right 
through. That is 
why he gets more 
things done, raises 
more money for 
church - building 
purposes than any 
other spiritual lord 
on the Bench of the 
Upper House, and 









ments in order to 
find out exactly 
what a_ bishop 
does, he addressed 
a huge meeting of 
the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund at 
Hampstead at 8.30. 
When there is not 
a meeting there is 
a confirmation or 
a sermon, a new 
church to be con- 
+= | secrated, or a vicar 
to be inducted. 

It is not at all 
an unusual thing 
for him to sit down 
and write private 
letters for an hour 
or more on arriv- 
ing home, when 
one would have 
thought his powers 
were all but spent. 
Half an hour before 
midnight he retires, 
but there are ex- 
ceptions to this 
rule, and they are 
all too frequent. 

When the House 
of Lords is sitting 
an additional duty 
is imposed, for Dr. 
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sec BE el pidey > 1s 
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has had a brandy- 
bottle handed to 


irtesy 


A characteristic attitude of London’s popular Bishop 


Vanity Fair’ 


Winnington In- 
gram is always in 
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‘ ROUND THE CLOCK WITH 


his place at 
4.30 p.m., if 
Church, social, 
or temperance 
matters are to 
be discussed. 
His lordship 
is not a bril- 
liant orator in 
the usually ac- 
cepted mean- 
ing of the 
word, although 
he certainly 
has the require- 
ments laid 
down by 
Cicero. “ He 
is the true 
orator,” said 
the greatest of 
them all, “‘ who 
can treat hum- 
ble subjects 
with delicacy, 
lofty things im- 
pressively, and 
moderate 
things temper- 
ately.” The 
bishop’s voice 





THE BISHOP 





is as harsh as 
was Dr. Tal- 
mage’s, but it 
rings true, and sincerity tells 
more than well-rounded  sen- 
tences in the pulpit as well as in 
the Legislature. 

He preaches every Sunday of 
the year at least once. He 
makes no exception to this even 
during his holidays; for he 
believes in a preaching ministry, 
and deprecates the idea held by 
some clergymen that the sermon is quite 
a secondary matter in the Church service, 
and might almost be dispensed with. 

The bishop’s addresses are eminently 
practical. He rarely indulges in apolo- 
getics, although he has taken the wind 
out of the sails of not a few Victoria Park 
atheists. ‘‘Let us begin with the 
drains,” he once said. ‘‘ Don’t tell me 
that it is not a parson’s work to attend 
to the drains of his district. If not, 


Photo by 





Arms of the See of London 


The Right Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, D.D., Lord Bisho 
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LONDON. 165 
why did Pro- 
vidence gift 
him with a 
nose ?” 

One evening 
a week is given 
up to the pre- 
paration of his 
sermons; for 
while the bis- 
hop preaches 
without notes 
he finds study 
necessary if a 
lesson of last- 
ing value is to 
be taught. 
There is noth- 
ing half- 
hearted in his 
make-up. 

Dr. Winning- 
~| ton Ingram 
sees religion in 
everything and 
everything in 
religion. He 
regards foreign 
missions, not 
only from the 
obvious point 
apt of view, but 
as a very useful 
means of show- 
les of other lands 
faiths ‘‘ what English- 
and what they are 
do; how they regard 
ow they look on their 
Ag 
ole of the county of 
is under the juris- 
the Bishop of London. 
six hundred parishes, 
clergy, and_ three 
ns of people. And 
igram is the respon- 
1 of them all! No 
s he has to go round 
x appealing for sub- 
ne section to help 
y—spiritual as well as 
ier. It is an ex- 
quiring a great faith 
ination, 
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For the purposes of organisation the 
diocese is divided into three districts, 
each presided over by a suffragan bishop. 
Dr. Turner looks after the North-East 
of London, Dr. Lang after the East, Dr. 


Ridgeway after the West, while Dr. 
Winnington Ingram sees to the wel- 
fare of the City. This does not 


mean that the Bishop of London has 
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old East-End friends who cannot afford a 
holiday. 

Dr. Winnington Ingram is an abstainer, 
as might be expected from his recent 
remarks as to drunkenness at Oxford, 
and a non-smoker. While it would seem 
that some underzraduates are not so 
careful as they might be in, setting a 
good example to others, he says: 
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Photograph by 
Fulham Palace, where the Bishop of London entertains 


tlbert Hester, Clapton 


candidates for ordination and the families of some of his 


old East-End friends who cannot afford a holiday 


in any control 
diocese, but 
are, to use an 


term, departmental 


way relinquished the 
of any portion of the 
that the suffragans 
expressive business 
managers. 
Recreation is to the mind what food 
is to the hungry, and one day a week 
is devoted to golf, for the prelate is an 
honorary member of most of the London 
clubs. When he is residing at Lambeth 
Palace he keenly enjoys playing fives. 
Here he entertains candidates for 
ordination and the families of some of his 


‘A few years ago I used to be regarded 
as a rather mild kind of lunatic because 
I did not take wine at dinner; but now 
half.the people I meet abstain at dinner. 
Why, even at City banquets they plank 
down by my side, without a word, and 
quite as a matter of course, an enormous 
tankard of lemonade.” 

He is the youngest occupant of the 
See since the Reformation ; London folk 
hope he will live to be the oldest, 


Haro_p F. B. WHEELER. 
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A Complete Christmas Story. 


) a 

AKE your choice,” said * the 

manager, glancing impatiently 

at his watch. ‘My time is 
valuable, and I cannot afford to fritter 
it away in this manner. As I announced 
just now, the office will be open to-morrow 
at ten o’clock ; either come here with the 
rest, or——”’ 

“ But, sir——”’ 

“Not another word! We cannot allow 
such silly notions to interfere with the 
ordinary routine of business. Will you 
be at your post ?” 

‘““ Not on Sunday, sir.” 

“ Very well, then—go!” 

And the manager took up his pen, as if 
he had wasted enough time upon this 
matter already. 

The young fellow before him, who had 
maintained a firm but respectful attitude 
throughout the interview, glanced up 
quickly. There was a startled look in his 
eyes. 

“ Does that mean that I am dismissed, 
sir ?”’ he asked. 

“It does,” replied the other, without 
looking up from his writing. 

Dismissed! The word struck a chill to 
Roger Maitland’s soul. Dismissed, and 
for what ? For objecting to work on 
Sunday; for his manly adherence to the 
command, “‘ Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.’ That was the whole 
cause of the trouble. 

And it meant much to him 
his situation ; how much only he himself 
knew. Involuntarily, in that moment of 
acute distress, his thoughts turned to 
home. His mother, his sisters, his school- 
boy brothers, were mainly dependent upon 
him for support. He, the eldest son, was 
the prop of the household ! 

And—ah, yes! There was another to 


considered ; one whom, when the 
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be 
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“T trust, sir, you will understand 
I have no desire to force them upon 
others,” replied Maitland. ‘‘ Itisa matter 
in which each must judge for himself. 
For my part, thinking as I do, I feel it 
would not be right for me to take any 
other course.” 

“Well, as Mr. Straker has said, we 
cannot allow individual prejudices to 
hamper us in our work. If we did, we 
should drop out of the race altogether. 
You know the alternative ?” 

Maitland bowed. 

“And you still decline to conform to 
this new rule ?”’ 

“T am sorry, sir, but I have no other 
choice.” 

Mr. Winterton waved his hand as if 
to put an end to the interview, and Mait- 
land withdrew. 

But later in the day, as the senior 
partner was drawing on his gloves pre- 
paratory to leaving the office, he turned 
to the manager for a moment. 

“ By the way, Mr. Straker,”’ he said, 
“what was that young fellow’s name ? ’ 

“ Maitland, sir—Roger Maitland.” 

“He takes rather a high hand in the 
matter—eh ? Are his people well off ? ”’ 

“| think not, sir; quite the reverse, 
I fancy.” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Winterton, as he 
picked up his umbrella and left the room. 


II. 

“You don’t mean to say, Maitland,”’ 
said Reuben Claire—Edith’s brother—as 
the two young men walked home together 
that evening, ‘ you were such a fool as to 
kick against this Sunday arrangement ? ”’ 

“T certainly objected to it, as far as 
I am concerned,”’ replied Roger, who was 
strangely preoccupied. 

“You did? Well, and how did old 
Straker take your conscientious objec- 
tions ? Cut up rough, I suppose ?’ 

““ He was none too well pleased, if that’s 
what you mean. In fact——”’ 

“What ?”’ questioned Reuben, seeing 
that he paused. 

“He put it to me bluntly whether | 
would consent to work on Sunday or 
not.” 

“ And you refused ? ” 


“ I did.”’ 





“ Well, and what then ?” 

“He dismissed me on the spot.” 

Claire looked round at him in astounded 
silence, and then gave vent to a prolonged 
“ Whe-e-w !” 

“So that was the upshot of it?” he 
said, after a pause. 

‘ Unfortunately, it was.” 

“ You are altogether too squeamish, my 
boy.” remarked Reuben sententiously. 
“The rest of us are not such fools; we 
know on which side our bread is buttered! 
It is a nuisance, of course, having to turn 
out to business on Sunday instead of 
taking it easy at home; but then, we get 
paid extra for it. Besides, Christmas is 
coming on, and there will be a fine fat 
bonus for each of us, see if there won’t !”’ 

And he seemed to revel in the prospect 
of the jolly time in store for him when 
that bonus found its way into his pocket. 

Maitland, too, had been planning several 
little surprises for those dear ones at home 
on the strength of that annual gratuity. 
A crisp five-pound ncte on Christmas Eve, 
over and above his ordinary salary, was 
not to be despised. It would enable him 
to do so much, to give all-round joy in the 
family circle. He had counted the cost, 
gauged it to the full, when he took such a 
decided stand on this question of Sunday 
work. 

Had he been too precipitate ? And his 
mother, his sisters, Edith—how would they 
take it? That touched him on a sore 
point. Might it not have been better if, 
for their sakes, he had compromised with 
his conscience—given way a little, and 
allowed himself to be ruled by those who 
were older and better able to judge ? 
It had never occurred to him that there 
could be a choice in the matter; he was 
impelled towards the straight course, and 
he took it. 

When the two friends reached the corner 
where they usually parted company, 
Maitland hesitated for a moment, and 
then turned to his companion. 

“Claire,” he said, ‘‘ you needn’t men- 
tion this to Edith—at least, not just 
vet.” 

“You will think better of it. then ?”’ 

“Oh, no; my mind is made up!” 

“T wouldn't be so pig-headed if I were 
you. You will lose a good berth, and it 
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isn’t so easy to drop into one 
again right off the reel.” 

“T can’t help that. I must 
take my chance.” 

“ Good-night, then.” 

“ Good-night.”’ 

Maitland walked on alone, 
plunged in gloomy thought. It 
was true, that remark of Claire’s 
regarding the difficulty of obtain- 
ing another situation. He felt 
b the force of it. In all the big 
engineering works, such as 
Winterton’s, the supply was 
greater than the demand. He 
knew numbers of young fellows 
who would jump at the chance 
of stepping into his shoes ; and 
how could he hope to succeed 
where they had failed ? 

Scarcely had he entered the 
house than there was a rush of 
tiny feet, and the little ones 
came crowding around him as 
usual. Eager hands were thrust 
into his pockets, and disappoint- 
ment sat on the childish faces 
when they were found to be 
empty. 

He had been too preoccupied, 
too engrossed in contemplating 
the future to remember the 
little trifles which he usually 
brought home on Saturday 
night. 

Mrs. Maitland, seeing by his 
face that there was something 
amiss, took the children away 
to another room. When she 
came back, Roger was seated 
alone before the fire, downcast 
and deep in thought. 

“My dear boy,” she said, 
laying her hand kindly upon his 
shoulder, “has anything gone 
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demands, leaving the onus of right or 
wrong with them ? 

There were heavy hearts in that home 
on this Saturday night, troubled minds 
that timidly shrank from contemplating 
the outlook. 


Il. 

MAITLAND had severed his connection 
with Winterton’s Engineering Works, and 
was now engaged in the dreary and heart- 
breaking occupation of looking for another 
situation. 

For weeks he trudged about the City, 
making a round of calls, and meeting with 
one disappointment after another. It was 
the same everywhere—they were full up. 

It was after one of these fruitless jour- 
neys to the City, from which he always 
returned with a sore and heavy heart, 
that a fresh and unexpected blow awaited 
him. It filled his bitter cup to the brim. 

When he got home he found a letter 
had arrived for him. It was from Edith’s 
father. That gentleman strictly forbade 
him to visit his house again, or hold any 
further intercourse with his daughter, 
saying that he could not allow her to 
entertain a thought of one who was so 
utterly devoid of common-sense as to 
forfeit a good position for the sake of a 
mere whim. 

It was a cruel. a crushing blow! Now 
his courage almost failed him. Why 
continue this hopeless fight ? Why not 
give in at once ?. Should he go humbly 
to Mr. Straker to-morrow and beg to be 
taken back on any terms ? 

There was little sleep for him that 
night. On his knees he cried out for 
guidance, for strength to fight on, if 
fight he must. And, oh, that the struggle 
might soon be brought to an end! 

The following evening he set out to 
intercept Reuben Claire when the latter 
was returning from the office. Reuben, 
who was a good fellow at heart, though a 
trifle thoughtless, condoled with him on 
the subject of his father’s letter. 

“Very sorry for you, old man,”’ he said, 
“but I told you how it would be. These 
old-fashioned ideas will never answer 
nowadays. There was quite a rumpus 
about the whole thing at home. The 
governor was more forcible than polite 


in what he said, I’m afraid. He expressed 
his mind, as he called it, on the score of 
young men setting up to know better than 
their elders, taking the opportunity of 
giving me a rap over the knuckles at the 
same time.” 

“ And Edith ?” ventured Roger. 

“Oh, she’s terribly upset, poor girl! 
She'd stick to you through thick and thin 
if she had her own way. She thinks no 
end of a fellow for standing to his 
guns and not caving in. But take my 
advice, old man, and chuck it! You 
won't? Well, I’m off! By the way, the 
firm will stump up something handsome 
at Christmas, as I knew they would! 
They've done well over those big con- 
tracts.” 

Roger went back home with despait 
gnawing at his heart. It was a cheerless 
home now, for the iron hand of want 
had been laid upon it, crushing the bright- 
ness out of it. Even the little ones seemed 
to be vaguely conscious that there was 
something wrong. Their merry, childish 
laughter was no longer heard. 

What should he do? Whither should 


he turn ? 
IV. 
It was Christmas week. Nochange had 
come; the prospect was as gloomy as 
ever. 


As Roger looked at his mother’s worn, 
anxious face his heart smote him. He 
knew she was fretting—not for herself. but 
for the little ones--though no word of! 
complaint ever passed her lips. It would 
indeed be a joyless Christmas for them, 
poor mites ! 

On the Wednesday morning Maiiland 
debated in his own mind whether he 
should set out for the City and continue 
his weary round in search of employment. 
He concluded. however. that it would be 
quite useless doing so until the holidays 
were over, and so remained at home. 

It so happened that on this very 
morning a Mr. Spencer Milburn, the head 
of a great engineering firm in the North, 
called upon Mr. Winterton on a matter 
of business. They were old friends, and 
in the course of conversation they got 
chatting upon private affairs. 

Mr. Milburn explained, with considerable 
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annoyance, that he had been called up to 
town owing to certain irregularities having 
been discovered in the accounts of their 
London branch. He was compelled to get 
rid of their cashier, and found it difficult 
to secure a really reliable, trustworthy 
man—one with whom he would feel as 
safe when his back was turned as when he 
was on the spot. 

“That’s the sort of man I want,” he 
said. ‘‘ Do you happen to know of anyone 
likely to suit ?”’ 

‘“ [ do,” replied Mr. Winterton. 

“Who is it ?” 

‘“‘ A young fellow we dismissed from here 
a short time ago.” 

Mr. Milburn gazed at him in blank 
surprise. “A young fellow you dis- 
missed !”’ he repeated. ‘Surely you 
are joking, Winterton ?”’ 

“No, I.am_ not,” replied his friend, 
quite seriously. ‘‘ But first let me ask 
whether you ever resort to Sunday work 
at a pinch ?” 

‘* Personally,” said Mr. Milburn, “ I find 
that I get just as much work out of my 
hands by allowing them to enjoy the 
Sabbath in their own way as if I went in 
for the seven-day rule.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Winterton, ‘‘ a month 
or two ago we had a regular rush here, 
and were compelled to take a slice out of 
Sunday in order to save our time limit. 
This young fellow I speak of, alone of 
our staff, declined to attend on that day, 
and was dismissed in consequence.” 

“Indeed! He had private means, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘Not a shilling.” 

“His relations were rich, then ? ” 

“On the contrary, I believe they were 
very badly off.”’ 

“And he refused to work on Sunday 
for conscientious reasons ? ”’ 

“Refused point-blank! Of course, as 
we established the rule, and he declined 
to conform with it, he had to go; but 
[ couldn’t help admiring him for his 
pluck. I tell you what it is, Milburn, a 
man that would lose a good berth rather 
than outrage his conscience is a man to be 
trusted. You don’t meet with many of 
that sort nowadays.” 

“Would you mind giving me 
young fellow’s name and address ?’ 
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Roger’s hopes were slipping away fast, 
but he said bravely : 

“ Yes, that is quite right.” 

“ Well, then, suppose that I wanted you 
on any special occasion to put in Sunday 
work, what would you do? Would you 
fall in with my wishes ? ” 

Now Roger’s dreams had quite gone, but 
he fought his hard battle. 

“No,” hesaid; ‘‘Ishouldrefuse!’’ And 
reached for his hat, for he never doubted 
but that this would end negotiations. 

He rose from his chair. But Mr. 
Spencer Milburn rose, too ; his eyes seemed 
kinder than before, and he reached for 
the young man’s hand. 

“Then you’re the man I want!” he 
said: and he took the other’s hands into 
hisown. ‘“ Youstick to your guns against 
everything! I want a man like you! 
Can you start on Monday ?”’ 


“Roger has been out for some time,” 


remarked Mrs. Maitland, some hours 
later. “I wonder what can be keeping 
him ?” 


“ He’s gone into the City, I think,” 
replied one of the girls. “Oh, here 
he comes! But what a hurry he is 
in!” 

The door opened, and Roger burst into 
the room. 

“Tt’s all right, mother dear!”’ he cried 
joyfully. ‘“ I’ve got another berth—anda 
good one, too!”’ 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Maitland. 

The little ones had a joyful Christmas, 
after all—quite an exceptional one—for 
Mr. Milburn, with kind forethought, had 
given Roger a cheque on account of his 
first month’s salary. 

Mr. Claire—Edith’s father—when he 
heard of the good news, promptly withdrew 
his ban regarding Roger’s admission to 
the house. 

Of course, there was a difference be- 
tween a young fellow who was tramping 
about the City in search of employ- 
ment and the cashier of an important 
business firm ! 
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A frequent scene in Ohio—a negro pastor baptizing a dusky brother in a stream. 


Coloured converts to 


Christianity are usually very fervent in their religion, and their attachment to the church they join is 
only equalled by the earnestness with which they strive to enlarge the sphere of its influence among 
their neighbours and friends 
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King’s Printers 
T is the rag-buyer who really takes 
the first steps towards the produc- 
tion of the Bible, though he is an 
unconscious worker. He collects the rags. 
giving the children sweets and _ toy- 
balloons for them, and thence they pass 


into the hands of the wholesale rag 
merchants, who sort them out into 


various grades for the paper-maker. 

Off they go now to the paper-mill, and 
upon arrival there they are put through 
a machine technically known as a “ wil- 
low,’ which removes the dust. Women 
then sort and cut them into small pieces, 
and all foreign matter, such as the usual 
buttons, is removed. What is left is, as 
it were, minced rag, and nothing else. 


It is the rag-buyer who really takes the 
first step ae production of the 
ible * 
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In spite of the work performed there 
doesn’t seem much in the nature of a 
Bible about the material yet, for the 
pulp is of a consistency rather thinner 
than milk. But it soon becomes paper 
now. The pulp flows on to an endless 
wire cloth, which is gently shaken so as 
to weave the fibres together, and thus it 
speedily assume: the form of paper— 
Bible paper. 

The wet web is run from the wire 
cloth between blankets on to heated 
metal cylinders, which dry the moisture, 
thence through heavy metal rollers, which 
impart the correct degree of finish ; 


and it is finally cut into sheets ready 
rags are 


for the printer. Thus the 


eight sheets of paper, each of these sheets 
having thirty-two pages on each siae. 
Piles of each are placed in oraer on a 
revolving table, and girls are seated at, 
other tables round it. The girl at one of 
them will take a sheet from the first pile 
as it passes and place it in front of her, 
then one from the second is laid upon it, 
another from the third, and so on, till 
there are the eight, and all the printed 
matter for a complete Bible has been 
collected. The other girls have, mean- 
time, been doing the same. 

Then large parcels are made of these 
open sheets—perhaps a hundred embryo 
Bibles may be put into each package, and 
in this form off they go to the bindery, 











half-way to the home and Sunday-school. 

At the works of his Majesty’s Printers 
(Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode) at Hack- 
ney the journey is speedily completed. 
Compositors set up type, proof-readers exa- 
mine their work, electros are made in the 
foundry, and machining is done as in the 
case of other books. Still, it is not with 
the Bible as with all others. Take the 
copies which are printed on India-paper, 
for instance. For these special arrange- 
ments have to be made which assure the 
paper being handled with the maximum 
of delicacy. 

The processes by which the printed 
sheets become the volumes are interesting. 
In an average case, the Bible is printed on 
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Pulp-making machines at work. To the S| 
left will be seen a quantity of the substance ) 


where they quickly shape themselves. 
The sheets are properly folded, cut, and 
sewn together, and have by that time 
assumed something of the appearance of 
a readable Bible. If the Bible is to be 
a fancy one, it goes off to the gilding shop 
to have its edges attended to. Red stain 
is sponged on first, ard the edges are 
‘‘slaired,”’ or sized, so as to prevent the 
gold going through when it is applied. 
It is not all who buy gilt-edged Bibles 
and Prayer and hymn books who are fully 
aware that there is the ordinary gilt and 
a very superior gilt, which is that found 
upon what are known in the business as 
solid edges ; but there is ail the difference 
in the world apparent when samples of 
the two kinds are placed side by side 
for inspection. The solid edges are all 
operated on separately and accorded 
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Women sort and cut the rags into small pieces, and all foreign matter, such as 


usual buttons, is removed 


individual treatment ; 
their gilt in batches. 

The remaining work in the binding 
department is quickly despatched, and, 
at last. the Bible is really a Bible. It is 
examined and found all right in the 
receiving-room, is wrapped up, and placed 
in a marked box, and then, ready for 
the purchaser, up to London Town it 
comes, and is stored away with thousands 
upon thousands of its companions on 
roomy shelves in the big corridors of a 
warehouse in Great New Street, just 
removed from the rattle and bustle of 
Fleet Street, and hard by the noble 
landmark of Christian London—St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

And so the Bible, with the assistance of 
about a thousand pairs of hands, is made 
from rags. It is made in almost every 
conceivable style, in sizes varying from 
thirteen inches in length and three and a 
half in thickness, to three and three- 
quarters in length and one in thickness ; 
and in price 
from a modest 
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' ELL, doctor >?” 
Honor  Clin- 
ton looked anxi- 
ously into Dr. Herdwick’s 
face. 

“T have nothing to add 
to my usual report, Miss 
Clinton. Your mother is no better, and 
no worse. She is just in the condition 
which no medicine will remedy. And for 
that reason the peril is greater, for it is 
a condition which depends as much upon 
outside influence as upon herself. Ina 
word, good n2ws might cure her, bad 
news might kill. Do you never hear 
anything of your brother ?”’ 

Honor shook her head sadly. 

“ He is just as bad as our family scape- 
grace,’ said Dr. Hardwick, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. ‘‘ Fortunately, doctors 
are more familiar with suffering than 
women. So, with me, it does not matter. 
With you——”’ 


The paper fell from Dr. Hardwick’s hand. 
paragraph refer to Harry and Maurice ? 


Could the 
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He paused abruptly. He 
glanced at that slender 
form, then at the downward 
sweep of the oval check. A 
wisp of rich, brown hair 
cast a thin shadow on the 
fairness of the skin. She 
looked too young, too fragile, too pure to 
know anything of the darker side of life. 

Dr. Hardwick had, for weeks past, been 
caught in the mesh of pity. Now he 
began to ask himself whether there was 
not something deeper in the net—that 
love of which pity is the kin. 

He was aware of the contrast between 
them. It was considerable. He seemed 
old beside her; and yet the difference in ' 
point of years was not so very great— 
ten at the most. 

But though the contrast between Luke 
Hardwick and Honor Clinton was. con- 
siderable, there was one bond of sympathy ; 
between them. They both had brothers. 
These brothers had been aconstant source 
of anxiety. 

Harry Hardwick, the doctor’s brother, § 
had been articled to an architect and 
surveyor in Suttonwood. So had Maurice, 
Honor’s brother. The young men were 
greatly attached to each other. Maurice 
took to drinking; Harry followed his 
example. Two years before our story 
opens, Maurice had returned home in a 
half-drunken condition. His father, the 
Vicar of Suttonwood, had ordered him 
from the house. He obeyed his faiher, 
notwithstanding his condition. He shook 
the dust of Suttonwood from his feet, and 
went to London. 

Harvy followed him in this, too.. From 
an early age he had been left to the care 
of Dr. Hardwick, his elder brother. 

When Harry followed Maurice to 
London the brothers had parted, not so 
much in anzer as indifference. They had 
neither seen nor spoken to each other 
since the day when Luke had handed to 
Harry, at his request, the last of the 
heritage left him by his father. 
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Maurice had returned to Suttonwood 
but once since he left it. That was on 
the occasion of the vicar’s death, which 
was so sudden that there had keen no 
word of penitence or forgiveness between 
them. The dead man left barely sufficient 
for his widow and daughter to live on, 
and nothing at all for the son. 

That was a year since. The mother 
had heard but little of Maurice in the 
interval. For the last two months not 
a line had come from him. Mrs. Clinton 
had borne up bravely at her husband's 
death, and anxiety for her son, though no 
complaint fell from her lips, was gnawing 
like a cancer at her heart. 

With fear too great for words, Honor 
saw her drooping day by day, and, in 
spite of her protests, called in Dr. Hard- 
wick. To the doctor it was an interesting 
case; but, interesting as the case was, 
he had become, as we have already hinted, 
still more interested in the daughter. He 
had seen her at the deathbed of her 
father, he had seen her at the bedside 
of her mother. He had noticed what an 
admirable nurse she was. Attracted to 
her first of all from the point of view of 
his profession, a deeper emotion had been 
called into being. He had come to 
sympathise with, then to love her. 

On this occasion of his visit, Honor had 
followed him into the sitting-room, anxious 
to hear if her mother was making progress. 
He had replied to her question in the 
words with which our story opens. There 
was a note of bitterness in the doctor's 
voice as he referred to the “‘ family scape- 
grace’’ that was not altogether lost on 
Honor. With a quick, tremulous move- 
ment she placed her hand upon his arm. 

“You remember my poor father’s 
death, Dr. Hardwick. You know how 
hard he tried to speak, but could not. 
I believe that was because he wished to 
leave some message of forgiveness for 
Maurice ; but God had bereft him of the 
power, and that word was never spoken. 
It was in some way through Maurice that 
your brother went to London. Mother 
feels that, too, as well as I. There is 
bad blood between you and Harry---why 
should there be ? Forgive me for speak- 
ing in this way to you. You have always 
seemed so cold, so distant ; but I have got 
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“Tf the love is dead, that is enough, 
Miss Clinton—Honor! May I call you 
that ? Promise to become my wife. Let 
me watch over you, and care for you.”’ 

‘“‘T could not promise to become your 
wife, even if I wished.”’ 

ae Whvy ? ” 

‘Because I have promised to become 
the wife of another.”’ 

He caught at the back of a chair to 
steady himself. His instinct had _ told 
him the truth. 

“What! The man you have ceased 
to love?” he cried. ‘‘ But that is in- 
tolerable. You are not going to plunge 
headlong into a sea of misery simply 


because some man has extorted from 
you, when a mere girl, I suppose, a 
promise to marry him? A _ promise 


made in such circumstances is not bind- 
ing. Who is the man—this- 

“Hush! do not speak harshly of 
him,” she said, interrupting him hastily. 
‘“‘ For—for he is your brother !”’ 

‘““My brother!” he slowly repeated, 
as though unable to grasp the words. 
“ This, then, was why she had spoken of 
reconciliation ? 

“You wonder? Well, I sometimes 
wonder, too, at myself. Since my love 
for him is dead, I have reasoned with 
myself, and tried to discover how [ first 
came to love him. I have found out I 
first came to love your brother through 
my own brother, Dr. Hardwick. Every- 
body was against Maurice when he was 
here, except your brother. I admired 
him for it ; and when he told me that he 
loved me, I confessed that I loved him 
in return. Then came that terrible night 
when father turned Maurice from the 
vicarage. 

“Harry came to me the next night. 
He announced to me his intention of 
following Maurice—‘ to look after him’ 

—as he put it. Before going he asked 
me to promise to become his wife in two 
years’ time. I consented on two con- 
ditions. The first was that he should 
reform himself; the second, that he 
should help my brother to reform. You 
know how he has kept his promise !”’ 

“And, therefore, there is no possible 
reason why you should keep yours. The 
two years must have expired by now.”’ 
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“Not quite. In four days’ time.” 

“T will be content to wait till then for 
your answer, if you will let me hope. 
You need have no fear; my brother will 
never dare to come to you for an answer. 
Say—may I hope?” 

Honour thought of her mother. His 
words, not of love, but of consolation, 
were still ringing in her ear : 

“ Together they will bring her back to 
health and happiness.” 

So she whispered: “ Hope!” And 
with that glad word ringing in his ears, 
the doctor continued his round. 

“Hope!” Somehow the word, pro- 
nounced to him for the first time by 
woman’s lips, had given a fresh meaning 
to life. Long after the surgery was closed 
that night he sat thinking of Honor 
and the happy life that would be before 
him if she became his wife. Then he 
turned out the light, and went to his 
bed-room. 

It was long before he slept, and then it 
was only to dream. He dreamt of the 
summer afternoon when he was _ sud- 
denly called home and found his mother 
dying. The sun was shining through the 
windows of the death-chamber on to the 
ked. His flaxen-haired little brother 
was kneeling at the bedside trying to 
stifle his sobs with the bedclothes. The 
light was fast fading from the eyes of the 
dying woman. She could not speak, but 
her eves went to Luke as he entered. 
They were full of that dumb appeal 
which is more eloquent, and infinitely 
more pathetic, than speech. Luke had 
answered that appeal. 

‘T will guard him!” he had cried in 
a burst of emotion. “‘ Harry shall be 
my care.” 

The fast closing eyes grew suddenly 
luminous with joy. Then from Luke 
they turned again to the boy kneeling at 
the bedside. So she died, with her 
death-gaze fixed upon her youngest born. 

Luke saw that scene again in his dream 
just as vividly as he had seen it on that 
summer afternoon so long ago. Then 
he seemed to hear a creaking stair. The 
door opened, and a figure entered. 

It was all so real that he woke with a 
start. Was he dreaming ? Was he the 
victim of an hallucination? A _ figure 
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** Take hner—take her, Luke,” he said hoarsely. 


was 


standing in the doorway gazing at 
him with sorrowful and pleading eyes— 
the eyes that were so like the dying 


mother’s. It the 
brother ! 

The light of morning was just stealing 
through the windows, and the shadows of 
night were beginning to vanish before 
the dawn. Luke raised himself on his 
elbow. So he rested, gazing at the 
figure in the doorway. There was a 


was figure ot his 
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The doctor was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts on the following morning that 
he did not glance at the newspaper 
until the evening. As he took it up, one 
of the first paragraphs to meet his eye 
was : 


“SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST AN AB- 
SCONDING SURVEYOR. 


“The detectives of Scotland Yard are 
investigating a serious charge against a 
firm of architects and surveyors carrying 
on business in Bucklersbury. One of the 
partners has made use of deeds belong- 
ing to certain clients for the purpose of 
raising money. On the fraud being dis- 
covered he absconded, and nothing has 
since been heard of him. The police, 
however, anticipate that they will be 
able to trace him in the course of a 
few days.” 

The paper fell from Dr. Hardwick’s 
hand. Bucklersbury! That was where 
Harry and Maurice Clinton had made 
pretence of carrying on business for the 
last year or so. Could the paragraph 
refer to one of them ? Was his dream of 
the night before a warning of impend- 
ing peril to his brother ? 

A moment later he started from his 
chair and stood gazing at the doorway. 
The door had opened, and there stood 
his brother, precisely as he had seen him 
in his vision the night before—the same 
pale face and sunken cheeks; the same 
weary, hunted look in his eyes. 

““ Can I speak to you for a tew moments, 
Luke ? I won't keep you long. You 
never used to have much time to spare in 
the old days, I remember, and I suppose 
things haven’t altered ?”’ 

lt was not a vision, then; 
really his brother ! 

“Harry! You? How did you get 
here ? Where have you come from?” 

“The police are after me, so—pardon 
me !—I went to the side-door and used 
my old latchkey. It was unbolted, so 
I got inside, and crept upstairs to my old 
room. There I remained till the morn- 
ing; then I came to your room. I wanted 
just to look upon your face as you slept, 
to see whether you had changed as much 
as I had; but my entrance roused you. 
For the moment I thought of throwing 


it was 


myself at your bedside and asking your 
pardon for stealing a night’s lodging 
under the old roof; but the look in your 
face—it seemed to me of horror and 
aversion—checked me. I stole out as I 
had stolen in.” 

“Then I was not dreaming? It was 
not all a vision I saw last night ?” 
murmured Luke, still gazing at the 
figure of his brother as if he were not 
satisfied that it was a being of flesh and 
blood. Then his tone suddenly changed, 
and his face grew stern as he demanded : 
“For what purpose did you steal here 
like a thief in the night ? Why are the 
police after you ?”’ 

“You have been reading the paper, I 
see. Does it not explain to you ?”’ 

“‘ Ah, then my assumption was correct ! 
Luke took up the paper, and deliberately 
read again the paragraph he had just 
read, but this time aloud. “ That para- 
graph refers to you?” he asked, when 
he had ended. 

“It does and does not. I, at any rate, 
am the one the police are in search of. 
But I am not guilty!” 

“Not guilty? Then why are you 
fleeing from the police ?”’ 

‘“ T confess that appearances are against 
me, Luke. Yet I am innocent. You 
are the only man I wish to believe me. 
We have been brothers, Luke; but 
brothers in name only. Well, I tried 
to get a brother elsewhere. I thought I 
had found him in Maurice Clinton; but 
he was weak, and I was weak, too. We 
drifted into drink. You know how it 
ended. Maurice Clinton was turned from 
the home he had disgraced. Several 
weeks before this I had turned over a 
new leaf, though you never knew it— 
perhaps, I should say, were indifferent 
to it. I had come to love Honor Clinton. 
My love for her saved me. I became a 
different being. 

‘“T followed Maurice to London, as 
you know. Everyone hereabouts thought 
that my purpose was to plunge into the 
dissipations of London along with my 
companion. But I went there to save 
Maurice, if possible, from the whirlpool. 
Before leaving Suttonwood I told Honor 
of my intention. 
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“For the first few months I kept 
Maurice steady; but, unfortunately for 
my purpose, business came in slowly. 
During these hours of enforced idleness 
Maurice flew to drink. At first I tried 
reasoning with him; as that would not 
do, I tried sterner measures. I held so 
tight a rein over him that he began to 
drink on the sly. 

“After his father’s death he grew 
worse and worse, until he was scarcely 
ever sober. Business declined rapidly, 
but Maurice would satisfy his in- 
ordinate craving for drink somehow. 
At length I made a fearful discovery. 
I found out that he had forged my 
signature to get possession of some deeds 
with which I had keen entrusted for 
professional purposes, and which had 
been deposited in a City bank. By 
other forgeries he had disposed of the 
deeds as his own. 

“T did not make this discovery until 
application was made to me for the return 
of the deeds. 1 charged Maurice with 
what he had done, and he confessed all. 
I got him away. He is now in France. 
By this means his forgery of my name 
is disposed of-——~” 

“And you yourself stood directly 
implicated ? This must not and shall 
not be, Harry!” 

“Tt must and shall! It’s the only 
way out of it. If Maurice were arrested, 
tried, and convicted of this crime it 
would break two women’s hearts—one 
of them the heart of the woman [ love. 
She has grown weary of me long since— 
I know that. I could not write to her 
without telling lies about her brother, so 
I ceased writing, too. 

“She thinks me a _ good-for-nothing 
blackguard. Let her go on thinking so. 
But—but there’s one request I’d like 
to make of you, Luke, before I’m clapped 
into prison. You might give an eye to 
Honor now and again for my sake. And 
here’s a little keepsake you might take 
care of till I come out. It’s like parting 


with my heart’s blood ’’—his hand went 
up to his eyes for a moment, his voice 
began to falter for the first time—‘ but 
they won’t let you keep nicknacks of 
this sort all to yourself in his Majesty’s 
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by asking Honor not to say a word 
about his departure to his mother. 

‘“ What am I to make of it ?”’ asked 
Honor. “Have your brother and he 
quarrelled ? It distresses me more than 
I can tell. Could you not find out some- 
thing further from Harry ? ” 

The door was thrown open at this 
juncture without warning. A couple of 
detectives entered. 

‘Excuse me, Dr. Hardwick,” said the 
foremost of the two. ‘‘ We havea warrant 
for the arrest of your brother on a charge 
of forgery. He has been traced to this 
town. It will be our painful duty to 
search this house, unless you can. give 
us information which will prevent that 
necessity.” 

Harry hesitated not a moment; he 
stepped from behind the screen. 

“Here is the information. You need 
not go further. I am the man you are 
in search of.” 

“ Harry!” 

Honor regarded him with amazement. 
Then the leve which she had thought 
dead sprang to life at the danger that 
menaced him. She flung her arms round 
him and pressed him to her. He gently 
unwound the girl’s arms. 

“Take her—take her, Luke!” he said 





hoarsely. ‘Remember what I asked 
you.” 

‘“T will not forget, Harry,” said Luke, 
in a voice that nearly choked him, as he 
received the sobbing girl. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
that you are a better man than I! You 
have taught me a lesson that I am never 
likely to forget. I will remember the 
promise I have made to you better than 
the one I made to our dying mother.” 


And he did. Harry was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. Before the sentence ex- 
pired Maurice died, making a full con- 
fession of his crime. His death was 
followed a few days after by the death 
of his mother, who was thus mercifully 
spared the knowledge of her son’s crime. 

During these sad months Luke was as 
a son to Mrs. Clinton, as a brother to 
Honor. When Harry was released from 
prison he was met at the prison-gates by 
Luke and Honor. 

“T have brought to you the treasure 
you gave into my charge, Harry,” said 
Luke, when the first greeting was over. 
‘She is a pearl of great price. You were 
given into custody for her sake. Take 
her into custody for her own.” 

J. HArwoop PANTING. 





The tired child, who bore the small, 
Poor store of food that far-off day, 

How little did he reck of all 
The wealth that in his keeping lay! 


They call him ; he, in childish wise, 
Well pleased to play his simple part, 

Meets with a smile the gracious eyes 
That search the soul and thrill the heart. 





The Heavenly Food 


“ There ts a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes.” —St. JOuN V1. 9. 


O mystery of Grace, that leads 


And in the famished desert feeds 


Oh, happy hearts, thro’ toil, thro’ scorn, 


Till from the burden, simply borne, 


And happiest he, who once hath laid 
His all before the Master’s feet, 

And saith, ‘‘ Of this poor store is made 
The bread of mercy, love’s own meat.” 


Through lonely wilds the eager feet, 


The soul with new and heavenly meat 


Who win at length the desert wide, 


The heavenly food is multiplied. 





ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
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Raising 


' ‘HE difficulty of raising money for 


the various funds and expenses 
that attach to every place of 
worship has long beset the path of 
ministers of the Gospel. That necessity 
is the mother of invention we have 
always been taught, and many of the 
devices employed in this direction show 
that considerable ingenuity has been 
called into play. 
Most people take refuge in the idea of 
a bazaar, but these sales of work are so 
common and their financial success is 
so risky that many look askance at them. 
For one thing the question of weather is 
very important, and if it napene to be 
gain but 


wet, it sometimes means not a 
a loss. 
The newer method of _raising funds 


without bazaars, the minister attending 
at the church and re- 
ceiving subscriptions 
from those who appear, is 
a good one, and many 
preachers spend their 
birthday in this way, 
devoting the money gifts 
to the purposes of the 
church. After all, the 
good ideas for “ giving” 
are as useful in their 
way as good ideas for 
church work, and the 
church that makes both 
ends meet is likely to 
do more work than if it 
is continually in debt. 
Some of the enterprises 
detailed here are of 
especial interest on ac- 
count of their novelty. 

A unique way of rais- 
ing money for church 
purposes was, originated 
some time ago by Mr. 
J. J. Aston, of the 
Boscombe Congrega- 
tional Church, near 
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A huge thermometer, ten feet high, which recorded 
the state of funds at a Tottenham church 


object for which it was_ especially 
erected. 

In the pretty garden of Pyrford Vicar- 
age, in Surrey, stands a fruitful apple-tree 
which does good service in the missionary 
cause. It is of the Blenheim Orange 
species, and was planted over half a 
century ago by the Rev. G. H. 
Hughes, M.A., the then rector of Wisley 
and Pyrford. 

The tree is about thirty feet high, and 
the stem is nearly seventeen inches in 
diameter at the height of five feet from 
the ground, having a full girth of nearly 
four feet six inches. 

In 1870 the Rev. T. M. Risdale, who 
succeeded Mr. Hughes as incumbent of 
Pyrford, dedicated the apple-tree to the 
service of the Church Missionary Society. 
Since that year there have been several 
failures of its apple crop, but in the 
twenty-one productive years it has yielded 
fruit to the total value of {25 2s., 
according to the Church Missionary 
Society's reports. 

The highest yield was in 1892, when 
£3 13s. was realised; the lowest was 
1899, which only produced the small sum 
of six shillings. 

Nor is this all that has been gained for 
the evangelisation of the heathen by this 
tree. Mr. Risdale used to pay for all 


the fallen fruit used in his home, putting 
the money into the Church Missionary 
Society’s box. The sum thus realised in 
this direction cannot now be ascertained. 

This tree has, therefore, realised in some 
degree the exhortation in the Benedicite, 
“Oh, all ye green things upon the earth, 
bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and 
magnify Him for ever.” 

Many of the big missionary societies 
have very novel sources of income, but 
one of the most interesting and remarkable 
is to be found at Halstead. Some time 
ago an earnest worker thought it would 
be a splendid idea if he could interest the 
boys of the North Street Baptist Sunday- 
school in missionary work, and he sug- 
gested that they should keep rabbits and 
rear them, afterwards selling them, the 
profits of the same going towards the 
support of foreign missions. 

The scheme caught on, and in a few 
weeks a very large number of the lads 
of Halstead possessed rabbits, with the 
result that after several months’ trading 
they devoted the profit realised for the 
support of missionary work. The scheme 
is especially useful, for, in addition to 
helping the missions, it also inculcates the 
spirit of kindness to animals, which it is 
very advisable that all boys and girls 
should learn. 

Jam-making and toffee-making for mis- 
sionary societies are, of course, quite 





The clever idea of a Bournemouth gentleman. Every time a 
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common, but such things are only possible 
for girls and women. The idea, however, 
of rearing rabbits is one which is likely 
to suit the boys of any town or village, 
and doubtless many workers in other 
parts of the country will be glad to seize 
upon the idea and utilise it for similar 
purposes. 

A few years ago people used to read 
in the newspapers that Tim, the dog 
belonging to Inspector Bush, at Pad- 
dington Station, had received from King 
Edward, or some other notable person, a 
sum of gold for a railway charity. 

Tim on every State occasion was 
allowed to go into the Royal railway-train, 
and, with his box round his neck, he 
used to plead for the various railway 
benevolent institutions. In the course of a 
few years he collected some hundreds of 
pounds from the thousands of passengers 
who visited the station. 

Tim died some time ago, and our readers 
will be interested to learn that his remains 
have been stuffed and placed on Pad- 
dington railway-station as a memorial 
of his work. Attached to the memorial 
is a collecting-box. When people think 
of Tim, and read the inscription which 
tells his life story, they are induced to 
subscribe to the railway benevolent societv, 
and put a coin in the box. The case of 
Tim is like that of famous people whose 
work lives and continues after their 
death. 
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An apple tree dedicated to the service of the Church Missionary Society. 
In twenty-one years it has yielded fruit to the value of £25 2s. 
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SNOW 
Earthward from Paradise they glide, 
The silent, shining hosts; 
The flowers which in the autumn died 
Come back again as ghosts! 
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By the Rev. Theodore Wood, F.E.S. 
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are laid down with regard to the owner- 
ship of such stores of grain as may be 
discovered in the nests of ants. 

The directions are most precise. If the 
stores are opened before the crop is cut, 
they must be considered as the property 
of the owner of the field. If, however, 
the reapers have passed over the spot, 
then the lower part only belongs to him, 
and the upper part must be given to the 
gleaners. But the learned Rabbi Meir 
dissents from this judgment, and ex- 
presses his opinion that the whole ought 
to go to the gleaners, on the ground that 
whatever is in doubt is the perquisite of 
the poor. No less than ten different 
kinds of harvesting ants are now known 
to inhabit the Holy Land; but one can 
see two, at least, of them at work without 
going nearly so far afield. For they are 
abundant in the Riviera; so abundant, 
indeed, as sometimes to draw down upon 
themselves the wrath of human agri- 
culturists. At Hyéres they take toll of 
the cereal crops just before they are 
reaped, and carry off sufficient of the grain 
to cause a sensible loss to the farmers. 
At Antibes they are so industrious that it 
is practically useless to sow grass. You 
can keep off the sparrows by netting, 
but you cannot keep off the ants. Neither 
can you frighten them away by the use of 
threads, or white streamers, or scarecrows, 
or the manifold other devices which are 
popularly supposed to strike terror into 
the feathered breast. The little insects 
look upon the seed as laid down for their 
own special benefit, and come in their 
thousands and carry ofi the lot. 

At Mentone they have actually 
established themselves in the very streets 
of the town. You may find a thriving 
establishment under the threshold of a 
chandler’s shop. They have discovered 
that there is corn in the shop, and that 
some of the grain is frequently spilt on 
the floor, so that by means of an occasional 
foraging expedition they can maintain 
themselves and their families in comfort. 
Another colony is snugly ensconced at 
the foot of an old wall. There is no 
chandler’s shop in the neighbourhood, 
but hard by is a house with canaries in 
cages outside, and canaries are apt to 
scatter their seed about rather freely, 


and the ants are just as well satisfied with 
canary seed as they are with barley and 
wheat. 

Outside the town you may watch them 
diligently collecting the produce of various 
weeds. One sturdy individual is wrestling 
with the seed-pod of a plant of shepherd’s- 
purse. Her jaws are not strong enough to 
cut through the stem, so she grasps it as 
firmly as she can and twists it round and 
round, first in one direction and then in 
the other, till at last the tough strands 
give way, and she is enabled to carry off 
her prize in triumph. Another is 
staggering along beneath the burden of a 
haricot bean, which is really too much of a 
load for one, though not quite enough for 
two. Then one meets an ant carrying an 
orange pip. A fourth is laden with the 
curiously twisted capsules of the cranes- 
bill; a fifth has been visiting chickweed ; 
a sixth has its jaws full of the odd little 
nutlets of the plane tree. 

Sometimes you meet a long procession 
of ants, all on their way back from some 
happy hunting-ground where seeds of 
all kinds are plentiful. You follow them 
to their nest; you lay open their sub- 
terranean stores, and there you find heap 
after heap of the seeds of mallow, and 
catchfly, and sorrel, and fumitory, care- 
fully stacked away in neat little granaries. 
And these seeds hardly ever sprout ; why, 
nobody knows. The granaries are seldom 
dry, very often they are not more than an 
inch or two beneath the surface of the 
ground, so that germination would seem to 
be inevitable. These wonderful little 
insect farmers, however, have discovered 
the secret of preventing it for an indefinite 
period of time, while yet the vitality of 
the seed is in no way affected. | 

If you are lucky you may see a battle 
royal going on between the inhabitants of 
one nest and those of another. For some 
unknown reason the inmates of certain 
nests are stronger and more warlike than 
those of certain other nests, and they 


take full advantage of their superior 


strength by robbing their weaker sisters. 
One set of foragers go out and return 
laden with spoil, only to be attacked by 
another set of foragers who prefer to 
live upon the fruits of other people’s 
labours. This goes on day after day, 
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for weeks or even months together. 
Sometimes the struggle for the mastery 
is most determined. One ant is carrying 
a seed, another ant tries to take it away. 
The combatants are fairly matched, 
both are equally determined, and the tug- 
of-war seems likely to last indefinitely. 
But before long the friends of one or the 
other, or both, come and join in. Each 
catches hold of the body of another and 
pulls with all its might. Not uncommonly 
its zeal outruns its discretion, and it pulls 
its friend literally in two. Yet the 
mutilated warrior, seemingly indifferent 
to the loss of half its bodily substance, 
pulls steadily on as though nothing at all 
had happened. 

Ants really do not much seem to mind 
being torn in 
two, at any 
rate for some 
hours after 
the injury is 
inflicted, and 
fight, work, 
and even eat 
very much as 
they did be- 
fore. But 
there is one 
way in which 
they can be 
reduced to 
instant and 
even abject 
submission. 
All that 
necessary to seize them by their 
antenne, when their courage deserts them 
as instantaneously as does that of a male 
goat when that militant animal is grasped 
by his beard. Soevery ant when fighting 
goes for its enemy’s feelers, while at the 
same time guarding its own very much 
as a human prize-fighter guards the 
vulnerable spot in which the deadly 
knock-out blow can be administered. 

Even when an ant has been despoiled 
of its burden, however, its resources are by 
no means exhausted. Thoughts of re- 
taliation at once occupy its mind, and it 
makes straight for the nest of its successful 
antagonist in the hope that by some 
fortunate chance the entire fighting force 
may have flung themselves into the fray, 
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extinct volcano, at the bottom of which 
are two entrances to the galleries and 
chambers within. Only a part of the nest, 
however, is above ground, for the passages 
run to a considerable depth beneath the 
surface, while the barns in which the 
grain is stored up are entirely sub- 
terranean. 

Having completed their nest, the ants 
next turn their attention to making 
roads which radiate out to a considerable 
distance in all directions. These roads 
are not due, as might possibly be imagined, 
to the incessant trampling of millions of 
tiny feet, but are constructed by real hard 
labour on the part of the insects. Every 
stone has to be dragged away by the 
combined efforts of perhaps half a dozen 
ants. Even then the toil is sufficiently 
severe, but as an agricultural ant is about 
twenty times as strong in proportion to 
its size as the most muscular of human 
navvies, and can work steadily on for 
twelve or fourteen hours without mani- 
festing the slightest sign of fatigue, the 
obstacles en route are cleared away as if 
by magic, and all that remains to be done 
is the cutting down of the vegetation 
which stands in the path. This, of course, 
takes time, for as fast as the herbage is 
mown down it springs up again, and day 
after day the young shoots have to be 
nibbled off flush with the surface of the 
ground. The ants are never in a hurry, 
however, and patiently continue their 
work until at last the roots die, and a bare 
track is left amid the surrounding herbage. 

Next the field has to be prepared. 
This is cleared in exactly the same way, 
and always takes the form of a circular 
disc surrounding the nest, from eight to 
ten inches wide, and as many feet in 
diameter. Then a number of ants start 
off down their roads in all directions in 
search of the round white seeds of a 
species of grass of which their grubs are 
particularly fond. This grass is popularly 
known as “ant rice” in consequence. 
As often as an ant finds one of these 
seeds it b:ings it back to the nest and 
deposits it in the field, and the work 
goes merrily on until the whole surface of 
the clearing is sown. And this is always 
done just at the commencement of the 
rainy season, so that almost immediately 





after the sowing the grain begins to 
sprout. Then for four or five months a 
number of the little insects patrol every 
part of the field regularly every day. 
Any wild seed that may find its way 
within the boundaries is carefully re- 
moved; any strange shoot that may 
spring up is as carefully cut down. The 
field, in fact, is systematically hoed. 

This goes on until the grain is ripe. 
Then one day a grand reaping takes place. 
Pretty well every ant in the nest is 
pressed into the service. Half the insects 
clamber up the stems of the plants and 
proceed to cut off the ripe grain, while the 
other half wait in readiness below to seize 
it as it falls, strip it of its husk, and carry 
it away to the underground ‘granaries. 
So the busy and animated scene continues, 
till at last the whole of the crop has been 
safely stored. Then all that remains is to 
cut down the stubble and remove to a 
distance, so as to clear the field for the 
growth of another crop in the following 
season. 

Dr. McCook, an eminent authority, says 
that he frequently found “large nests 
with cleared discs of ten or twelve feet, 
established in the midst of a thicket of 
wild sage, daisy, and other vigorous 
weeds . . . . as completely under the 
control of the agricultural ant as are the 
cleared fields in the midst of American 
forests under the axe of the pioneer. Not 
a plant is suffered to intrude upon the 
bounds of the field.” 

So it may fairly be contended that ants, 
intellectually speaking, are in advance of 
the human savage. That child of Nature, 
as long as he remains uncivilised, never 
dreams of storing up for the future, far 
less of tilling the soil and sowing his seed 
and reaping his harvest in due season. 
But the agricultural ant does both. It 
displays a foresight, an energy, a perse- 
verance which would do credit not merely 
to the savage but to many tribes far 
advanced in civilisation. King Solomon 
was justified in his advice to the sluggard, 
and the reason which he gives for it. 
Was he not also justified when he said of 
these same wonderful insects, that though 
“a little people,” they were yet ‘ ex- 
ceeding wise ’”’ ? 

THEODORE Woop. 
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were easy, a natural attribute of the 
man. He was subtle rather, complex, 
and the victory over himself had cost 
him more than it costs most men. So 
much Gortre realised, and his love and 
admiration’ for the vicar was tempered 
with that joyous awe that one fine nature 
is privileged to feel at the contact with 
another. 

To Helena also this time of holiday 
had been very precious. To mark the 
fervour of her chosen one, the energy he 
threw into life and religion, to find him 
a man as well as a priest, to follow him 
in thought to the ivory gates of his 
ideals; these things had been the united 
bond of the great knowledge and hope they 
shared together. 

After the farewells had been said in the 
noisy station, and Basil’s cab drove him 
rapidly towards his new home, he felt 
wonderfully ready and prepared for his 
new work. 

The moving panorama of Victoria 
Street, the sudden stately vision of 
Palace Yard, the grandeur of the Em- 
bankment—all spoke to the voung man 
of a vivid many-coloured and pulsating 
life which was waiting for him and his 


activities. Here, indeed, was a fine 
battlefield and theatre for the holy 
war. 


The cab moved slowly up Chancery 
Lane and then turned into the sudden 
quiet of Lincoln’s Inn. It was almost 
like going back to Oxford, he thought, 
with a quick glow of pleasure to see 
himself surrounded by mellow, ancient 
buildings once more. 

All his heavy personal effects had been 
sent up from Walktown some days before, 
and when he had carried up his two 
portmanteaux he knocked at the “ oak,”’ 
or outside door of the chambers, which 
was shut, and waited for a response. 
He saw that his name was freshly painted 
on the lintel of the door under the two 
others : 

Mr. HAROLD M. SPENCE. 
Mr. Cyrit HAnps. 
Rev. Basit GORTRE. 

ln a minute he heard footsteps. The 
inner door was opened, and he saw a tall, 
thin man, bearded and »rown, peering 
at him through spectacles. 
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said the 
“We were expecting you. I’m 
Hands, you know, home for another 


“Ah, Gortre, I suppose!” 
other. 
month yet. Give me these bags. Come 
in—come in !”’ 

He followed the big, stooping fellow 
with a sense of well-being at the cheery 
Bohemianism of his greeting. 

He found himself in a very large room 
indeed, panelled from floor to ceiling, 
the woodwork painted a sage green. 
Three great windows, each with a 
cushioned seat in its recess, looked down 
into the quadrangle below. Curtained 
doors faced him on all sides of the room, 
which was oddly shaped and full of nooks 
and angles. Books and newspapers 
covered two or three writing-tables, and 
were piled on shelves between the doors. 
A bright fire burned in a large grate, 
and the mantel above was covered with 
Oxford photographs, pipes and tobacco- 
jars. There was a note of comfort 
everywhere, of luxurious comfort, though 
not of luxury. The furniture was not 
new, and it bore the signs of long use 
no less than careful choice. Bohemia 
it was, but not a squalid Bohemia. Ifa 
room can have a personality, this was a 
gentlemanly room. One saw that gentle- 
men lived here, men who, without dainti- 
ness or a tinge of the Sybarite, yet liked 
a certain order and fitness around them. 
At once Basil felt in key with the place. 
There was no jarring note anywhere. 

‘““T’ve got you a sort of meal, Gortre,”’ 
said Hands pleasantly, ‘“ though we were 
rather in doubt as to what a man could 
want at four o'clock in the afternoon! 
Spence suggested afternoon tea, as you'll 
be wanting to dine later on. But Mrs. 
Buscall, our laundress, suggested cold 
beef—after a sea voyage which she 
regards as a sort of Columbus adventure. 
So fall to—here you are. Harold is just 
getting up.”’ 

Indeed, as he spoke there came a 
noise of vigorous splashing from behind 
one of the closed doors, and Spence’s 
voice bellowed out a greeting. 

Basil looked puzzled for a moment, and 
Hands laughed as he saw it. 

“You must remember that Spence 
doesn’t get back from the office till 
three in the morning,” he said. ‘“ He’s 
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writing four leaders a week now, and on 
his late nights, when he comes back, 
his brain is too alert and excited to sleep, 
so he has some Bovril and just works 
away at other stuff till morning. He 
won't interfere with us, though. 1 never 
hear him come in, nor will you. These 
chambers are a regular rabbit warren 
for size and ramification.” 

Basil went into the bed-room he was to 
have, a spacious, clean and simply- 
furnished place, and when he came out 
again for his meal found Spence, in a 
loose suit of flannels, smoking a cigarette. 
The journalist joined him at the table. 

In a very short time Gortre felt 
thoroughly at home. He knew by a kind 
of instinct that he should be happy in 
Lincoln’s Inn. Hands had still a month 
to spend in London before he went 
back to Palestine to continue his work 
for the Exploring Society, and he looked 
forward to many interesting talks with 
him, the actual agent and superintendent 
of the work at Jerusalem, the trained 
eye and arm of the great and influential 
English society. 

And as for Spence, he had known him 
intimately ever since his first Oxford 
days, many years ago now. Harold 
Spence was like a brother to him—had 
always been that. 

The first hour’s conversation, desultory 
as it was, in a sense, showed him how full 
and varied his new life promised to be. 
After the noisy seclusion of Walktown 
he felt that he was now in the centre of 
things. Both Spence and Hands were 
thoroughly cultured men, and both were 
distinguished above the crowd in their 
respective spheres. 

Basil heard keen, critical, “ inside ”’ 
talk for almost the first time. His two 
companions knew everybody, were at the 
hub of things. Two nights ago Spence 
had been talking to the Prime Minister 
for ten minutes. ‘The Daily Wire” 
was the unofficial Government organ. 
Hands had been at Lambeth with the 
archbishop, the president and patron 
of the Palestine Society. They were 
absolute types of the keen, vigorous and 
young mental aristocracy which is always 
on the active service of English life. 
They belonged to the executive branch. 
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never be in love with London any more, 
I always dislike my vacations, or, rather, 
my business visits to town. It’s neces- 
sary that I attend the annual meeting 
of the society and see people in authority, 
and I have to give a few lectures, too. 
But I hate it all the same. I love the 
simple life of the East—the sun, the deep 
blue shadows, my silent Arabs. I know of 
no more beautiful sight than the Holy 
City—why do they call Rome the ‘ Holy 
City’? Jerusalem is the holy city— 
when the hills are covered with the 
January snows. It is a wonderful, im- 
memorial land, Gortre—-a silent, beautiful 
country. Just before I came over here 
I spent a fortnight working at some 
inscriptions in a very ancient Latin 
monastery. I never knew such peace. 
The monks are all sad-faced, courteous 
Syrians, and they move along the rock 
balconies like benignant ghosts. And 
then one cores back and is plunged 
into this!” 

He threw out his hand over the side 
of the omnibus with a note of disgust 
in his rather dreamy voice. The Strand 
was all brilliantly lit, and waiting crowds 
stood by all the theatre doors. Men and 
women passed in and out of the bright 
orange light of bars and restaurants, and 
small, dirty boys stabbed the deep roar of 
the traffic with their shrill voices as they 
called out the evening papers. 

They dined quietly and simply at the 
big warm club in Piccadilly. Hands 
did most of the talking, and Gortre was 
content to listen to the pleasant monotony 
of the low, level voice, and to fall under 
the man’s peculiar spell of charm—a 
charm that he always exercised upon 
another artistic temperament. 

Hands was a poet by nature and 
sentiment. His strange, lonely life among 
the evidences of the past under the 
Eastern sky had toned, mellowed, and 
orientalised his vision. 

As he listened, Gortre also began to 
feel something of the mystery and magic 
influence of that country of Christ’s 
birth. 

It was half-past nine when they got 
back to the chambers again. Hands went 
at once to his own room to work, and 
Basil sat down in front of a red-glowing 
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fire, gazing into the hot caverns, lost in 
reverie. It was as though he had taken 
some opiate, and there was nothing better 
in life than to sit thus and dream in the 
warm silence of the firelit room. 

A few minutes after ten he was suddenly 
called out of the clouds by a furious 
knocking at the door of the chambers. 

The sound cut into his dreams like a 
knife. 

He went to open the door, and Arthur 
Ripon, his new vicar, came in like a 
whirlwind. His voluminous black cloak 
brought cold airs in its folds ; his breezy, 
genial personality was so actual a fact, 
struck such a strident, material note, that 
dreams and reverie fled before it. 

Gortre turned up the gas jets and 
flooded the room with light. 

Arthur Ripon was a tall, well-made 
man, too active to be portly, but with 
hints of a tendency towards plumpness 
which was never allowed to ripen. His 
iron-grey hair was cropped close to his 
large, well-shaped head. The shrewd, 
merry eyes, of a rare red-hazel coiour, 
were shaded by heavy grey brows, which 
gave them a singular directness and 
penetration. The nose was aquiline, the 
lips thin, though the mouth was large, and 
the chin massive and somewhat pro- 
truding. The mobile face, lined and 
seamed by the strenuous life of its owner, 
was very seldom in repose. It glowed and 
flashed continually with changing ex- 
pression. On those occasions when the 
play of feature sank to rest for a moment, 
at the giving of a benediction or the saying 
of a solemn prayer in church, a nobility 
and asceticism conformed the face into 
something saintly. But in the ordinary 
business of life the large humanity of the 
man gave him a readier title to the hearts 
of his people than their knowledge of the 
underlying saintliness of his character. 

“Whisky ?”’ he said, as Gortre asked 
him to take some. ‘‘ No, thanks! Tee- 
totaller for sake of example, always have 
been—and don’t like the stuff either, never 
did. But I'll have some coffee and 
some bread-and-butter, if you’ve got it, 
and some of those oranges I see there! 
Forgot to lunch, and had no time to 
dine!” 

He began ravenously upon the oranges, 
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and, with little further preamble, plunged 
at once into the business of the parish. 
To emphasise a point, he flung a piece of 
orange peel savagely into the fire now and 
again. 

“Our congregation,” he said, “‘is pecu- 
liar to the church. You'll realise that 
when you get among them. I don’t 
suppose in the whole of London there is 
a more difficult class of people to reach 
than our own. In the first place, it’s a 
young congregation, speaking generally. 
‘Good,’ you'll say; ‘ impressionable 
material, plenty of enthusiasm to work 
on!’ Nota bit of it! Most of the men 
are engaged in the City as clerks upon a 
small wage. They are mentally rather 
‘small’ men. Their lives are hard and 
monotonous, their outlook upon life petty 
and vulgar. The lowest and the highest 
classes are far easier to get at because 
they are temperamentally more alike. 
It’s difficult to show a small brain a big 
thing. Our difficulty is to explain the 
stupendous truths of Christianity to 
fellows who are not naturally receptive. 
When we do get hold of them, the very 
monotony of their lives makes religion a 
more valuable thing to them. 

‘“ But the temptations of this class are 
terribly strong, living alone in lodgings as 


they do. The cheap music-hall and bar 
attract them, making their only re- 
creation. They have no settled place in 


society, and they are horribly afraid of 
ridicule. They are a far more difficult 
lot than their colleagues who live in the 
suburbs and have chances of healthier 
amusements. 

“This is a wicked part of London, 
Gortre, and yet, day by day, in our 
beautiful church, where our prayers go up 
unceasingly, we have evidences that our 
work is acceptable, and that the Power 
is with us. I ask and beg of you to 
remember certain things—keep them 
always before your eyes—during your 
ministry among us. Whenever a man 
or woman comes to you and tells of 
terrible sins, welcome the very slightest 
movement towards the light. Cultivate 
an all-embracing sympathy. I firmly 
believe that more souls have been lost 
by a repellent manner on the part of a 
clergyman, or an apparent lack of under- 
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CHAPTER X 
THE RESURRECTION SERMON 


“Declared to be the Son of God with 
power. . . by the resurrection from the dead.” 


Sir Michael Manichoe was the great 
help and stand-by of St. Mary’s. His 
father had been a wealthy banker in 
Rome, and a Jew. The son, who had 
enormously increased his inherited wealth, 
was an early convert to Christianity, 
during his Oxford days in England. He 
was the Conservative member for a 
division in Lincolnshire, where his great 
country house was situated, and had 
become a pillar of the Church and State 
in England. He was the great antagonist 
of Constantine Schuabe, and, with equal 
wealth and position, though Schuabe 
was by far the more brilliant of the two 
men, he devoted all his energies to the 
opposition of the secular and agnostic 
influences of his political rival. 

Every Sunday during the session, when 
he was in London, Sir Michael drove to 
St. Mary’s for both morning and evening 
service. He was churchwarden, and inti- 
mately concerned in all the parochial 
business, while his purse was always 
open to Arthur Ripon’s request. 

Gortre had been introduced to Sir 
Michael during the week, and he knew 
the great man purposed attending to 
hear his first sermon at St. Mary’s on 
the Sunday evening. 

He prepared his discourse with extreme 
care. A natural wish to make a good 
first impression animated him, but, as 
he sat late on the Saturday night finally 
arranging his notes, he began to be 
conscious of new and surprising thoughts 
about the coming event. Earlier in the 
evening he had been talking to Hands, 
but the archzologist had gone to bed and 
left him alone. 

The day had been a gloomy one. A 
black pall of fog fell over London at dawn, 
and had remained all day, almost choking 
him as he read the evening service in 
the almost empty church. 

All day Jong he had felt strangely over- 
weighted and depressed. A chance para- 
graph in an evening paper, stating that 
Mr. Schuabe, M.P., had returned from a 
short Continental trip, started an un- 
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easy and gloomy train of thought. The 
memory of the terrible night at Walk- 
town recurred to him with a horrible 
sense of unreality, the picture blurred 
somewhat, as if the fingers of the illness 
which had struck him down had already 
been pressing on his brain when he had 
been alone with the millionaire. Much 
of what he remembered of that dread 
interview must have been delusion. And 
yet in all other matters he was unpre- 
judiced enough. Many times he had 
met and argued with unbelievers. They 
had saddened him, but no more. Why 
was it that this man, notorious atheist 
as he was, filled him with a shuddering 
fear, a horror for which he had no name ? 

Then, also, what had been the signifi- 
cance of the incident at Dieppe? Sir 
Robert Llwellyn had inspired him then 
with a feeling of utter abhorrence, though 
perhaps in a less degree. There was the 
sudden glimpse of Schuabe’s signature on 
the letter. What was the connection 
between the two men ? How could the 
anti-Christian be in friendly communica- 
tion with Sir Robert ? 

He recalled an even more sinister 
occurrence, or so it had seemed to him. 
Two days after his first introduction to 
Llwellyn and the dinner at the Pannier 
d’Or he had seen him enter the Paris 
train with Schuabe himself, who had 
just arrived from England. He had said 
nothing of the incident to Mr. Byars or 
Helena. They would have regarded it 
as ordinary enough. They knew nothing 
of what had passed between him and 
Schuabe. The deliberate words of Sir 
Robert at the restaurant recurred to 
him again and again, taking possession 
of his brain and ousting all other thoughts. 
What were the new discoveries at which 
the professor had hinted ? 

It seemed as if the persistent whisper- 
ings within him were the results of some 
spiritual message, as if the unseen agency 
which prompted them had some defin‘te 
end and purpose in view. 

The more he prayed the stronger his 
premonitions became; added force was 
given to them, as if they were the direct 
causes of his supplications. 

It almost seemed that God was speak- 
ing to him. 
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He had questioned Hands cautiously, 
trying to learn if any new and important 
bearing upon Biblical history were indeed 
likely to be discovered in the near future. 

But the answer did not amount to 
very much. The new and extensive 
excavations, under the permission of the 
lately granted firman from the Turkish 
Government, were only just beginning. 
The real work was to commence when 
Hands had finished his work in London 
and had returned to take charge of the 
operations. 

Of course Hands had said there were 
possibilities of discovery of first-class 
importance, but he doubted it. The 
locality of Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre was already established, in 
Hands’s opinion. He had but little doubt 
of the authenticity of the established 
sites. 

So there had been very little from 
Hands that was in any way satisfactory 
to Basil. 

But, as he sat in the great silence of 
the night and read over the heads of the 
sermon, a great sense of comfort came 
to him. He felt a mysterious sense of 
power, not merely because he knew the 
work was good, but something beyond 
that. He was conscious that for some 
reason or other that particular sermon 
which he was about to preach was one 
on which much depended. He could not 
say how or why he knew the thing was 
fraught with destiny to himself or others. 
He only knew it. 

Many years afterwards he remembered 
that quiet night, and the help which 
seemed to come to him suddenly, a 
renewed hope and confidence after the 
mental misery of the day. 

When he looked back -on the terrible 
and stupendous events in which he had 
played so prominent a part, he was 
able to see clearly the chain of events, 
and to place his experiences about what 
he always afterwards called his ‘ Resur- 
rection sermon "’ in their proper sequence. 

Looking back through the years, he 
saw that a more than mortal power 
was guiding him towards the fulfilment 
of a Divine purpose. 

But that night, as he said his prayers 
before going to sleep, he only felt a sweet 
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They crave for something to hold by 
which is outside themselves, and which 
cannot have grown out of the inner 
persuasions of men. If I can to-night 
attempt to show that any appearance 
of the risen Lord is attested in the same 
way as are certain facts commonly 
accepted as history, I shall have accom- 
plished as much as I can hope.” 

Then, very carefully, Gortre went 
through the scientific and _ historical 
evidences for the truth of the Resurrection. 
Gradually, as he marshalled his proofs 
and brought forth one after the other, 
he began, by a sort of unconscious 
hypnotism of the eye, to make the seat 
where Schuabe and the strange woman 
sat his objective. 

Many speakers have the automatic 
habit of addressing one or two persons 
as if they were the ear of the whole con- 
gregation. It is said that by such means, 
even if unconsciously employed, the brain 
becomes more concentrated and clearer 
for the work in hand. 

Slowly the preacher’s voice became 
more resonant and triumphant. To many 
of the congregation the overwhelming 
and stupendous evidences for the truth 
of the Gospel narratives, which the 
study of late years has collected, was 
entirely new. The fact that it is not 
only in science that “ discoveries ”’ can 
be made, the excavations in the East 
and the newly discovered MSS., with 
their variations of reading, the possibility 
that the lost Aramaic original of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel may yet be discovered, 
were all things which came to them for 
the first time in their lives. Gortre’s 
words began to open up to them an 
entirely new train of thought. Their 
interests were profoundly quickened. 

Gortre, in his sermon, had crystallised 
and boiled down into pregnant paragraphs, 
without circumlocution or obscurity, all 
the brilliant work of Latham, Westcott, 
Professor Ramsay, and Homersham Cox. 
As he began to bring his arguments 
to a close he was conscious that the 
people were with him. He could feel 
the brains round him thinking in unison, 
it was almost as if he heard the thoughts 
of the congregation. 

And he felt the bitter antagonism 
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which was alive and working behind 
the impassive face and half-closed eyes 
of the millionaire below. It was a silent 
duel between them. He knew that his 
words were full ot meaning, even of 
conviction, to the man, and yet he 
was subjectively conscious of some reserve 
of force, some hidden sense of fearful 
power, a desperate resolve which he could 
not overcome. 

His soul wrestled in this dark, mys- 
terious conflict as with a devil, but could 
not prevail. 

He finished all his argument, the last 
of his proofs. There was a hushed 
silence in the church. 

Then swiftly, with a voice which 
trembled with the power that was given 
him, he called them to repentance and 
a new life. If, he said, his words had 
carried conviction of the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection, of His divinity, then, believ- 
ing that, there was but one course open 
to them all. For to know the truth, 
and to believe it, and to continue in 
indifference, was to kill the soul. 

It was over. Arther Ripon had pro- 
nounced the blessing, the great organ 
was thundering out the requiem of 
another Sunday, and Sir Michael was 
warmly congratulating Basil in the 
vestry. 

Gortre was tired and shaken by the 
long, nervous strain, but the evident 
pleasure of the vicar and Sir Michael, 
the knowledge that he had acquitted him- 
self well, was comforting and sustaining. 

He walked home, down quiet Holborn, 
curiously dead without the traffic of 
a week-day and the lights of the shop- 
fronts, and not reanimated by the 
strolling pedestrians, young people of 
the lower classes from the East End, 
who thronged it. 

Lincoln’s Inn was wonderfully soothing 
and quiet as his footsteps echoed in 
the old quadrangle. After a lonely, tran- 
quil supper—Hands was at a friend’s 
house somewhere in Mayfair, and Spence 
was at the office of ‘“‘ The Daily Wire” 
preparing for Monday’s paper—he wheeled 
a small writing-desk up to the fireside 
and began a long letter of news and 
thankfulness to Helena. 

He pictured the pleasant dining-room 
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at Walktown, the Sunday night’s supper 
—an institution at the vicarage after 
the labours of the busiest day in the 
week, with a guest or two, perhaps. 

He knew they would be thinking 
of him, as he of them, and pictured the 
love-light in his lady’s sweet, calm eyes. + 


CHAPTER XI 
‘NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE” 


Autumn came to London a warm, 
lingering season. There was a hint of 
the South in the atmosphere of town. 
All business moved with languor ; there 
was more enjoyment in life as people 
went and came through the streets 
under so ripe and genial a sun. 

Gortre had settled down to steady, 
regular work. At no time before had 
a routine been so pleasant to him. His 
days were full of work, which, hard 
as it was, came to him with far more 
appeal than his duties at Walktown. 
Nothing ever stagnated here, at the 
very hub and centre of things. 

The splendid energy and force of 
Arthur Ripon, the magnificent uncon- 
vention of his methods, animated his 
staff to constant and unflagging exer- 
tions ; and one central fact in St. Mary’s 
parish held all the great organisation 
together. This was the daily services 
in the great church. Priests, deacons, 
parish nurses, school teachers, and 
lay helpers, all drew their strength 
and inspiration from this source. The 
daily morning and evening services were 
both a stimulus and_= stimulant of 
enormous power. 

The extraordinary thing, which many 
of Arthur Ripon’s staff were almost 
unable to understand, was, that more 
people did not avail themselves of what 
they regarded—viewing the thing from 
a standpoint of personal experience— 
such helpful opportunities. 

“They are always com'ng to me,” 
Arthur Ripon had said on one occasion, 
“and complaining that they find such 
a tremendous difficulty in leading a 
holy life—say that the worldly sur- 
roundings and so forth kill their good 
impulses—and yet they won’t come to 
church. If they would only attend 


regularly the road would be far easier 
for them.” 

So from the very first-Basil had found 
his life congenial. Privately he blessed 
his good fortune in living in Lincoln’s 
Inn with Spence. On the nights when 
the journalist was free from the office, 
and not otherwise engaged, the two men 
sat late with pipes and coffee, enjoying 
that vigorous communion of two keen, 
young and virile brains which is one 
of the truly stimulating pleasures of 
life. 

Gortre admired Spence greatly for 
some of his qualities. His intellect was, 
of course, first class—his high position 
on the great daily paper guaranteed 
that. His reading and sympathies were 
wide. Moreover, the clergyman found 
a great refreshment in the fact that, 
in an age of indifference, at a time when 
the best intellects of younger London 
life were professedly agnostic, Harold 
Spence was an avowed Christian and 
Churchman. 

As Gortre got to know him more 
intimately, when the silence and detach- 
ment of midnight in the old Inn broke 
down reticence, he realised with a sense 
of thankfulness, and sometimes of fear 
also, how a thorough belief in religion 
kept the writer straight and captain 
of his own soul. 

For the man was a creature of strong 
passions and wayward desires. He had 
not always been the sober gentleman 
of the present. As is so often the case 
with a refined and cultured temperament, 
he had a dark and ugly side to his nature. 
Evil came to him with swift invitation 
and cunning allurement. He had hinted 
to Basil of ill things done back in the 
past. And now, very soberly and with- 
out any emotion, he clung to Christ for 
help. 

And he had conquered. 

This was ever a glorious fact to Basil, 
another miracle in those thousands of 
daily miracles which were happening 
all around him. He often prayed long 
that nothing should ever occur to shake 
Spence’s belief; for he felt, if that 
should happen, the disaster would prove 
irreparable. 

But he kept all these thoughts locked 
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in his heart, and never spoke of them 
to Harold. 

Since the evening of his first sermon 
he had never seen Schuabe again. Now 
and then the thought of him passed 
through his brain; but since the silent 
duel in the church, the curious and 
malign influence of the millionaire had 
waned. It was prominent no longer, 
and when it troubled him it did so without 
power and force. Fine health, the tonic 
of constant work, the armour of continual 
prayer, had their way, and were able 
to banish much of what he now looked 
back on as morbidity, sinister though 
it had been. 

Nevertheless, one thing often reminded 
him of that night. 

The dark, Jewish-looking lady he had 
seen sitting in the same pew with Schuabe 
often came to church on Sunday nights 
when he was preaching. The bold and 
insolently beautiful face looked up at 
him with steady interest ; and sometimes 
Basil found himself preaching almost 
directly to the face and soul of the un- 
known woman. 

There was a kind of understanding 
between them. He knew it; he felt it 
most certainly. 

Sometimes she would remain in her 
seat after the mass of the congregation 
had shuffled away into the night. She did 
not pray, but sat still, gazing into vacancy. 

Once, as he passed the pew on the way 
to baptise the child of a parishioner— 
brought in after the Sunday afternoon 
service —she made a movement as 
if to speak to him. He had waited 
in expectation for a moment; but she 
remained still, and he passed on to the 
iont, with its little cluster of humanity, 
its dim gas-jets, and the tiny child with 
its thin cry of distress. 

Then he saw that the unknown 
person was standing by within the shadow 
of a pillar. A gleam of yellow light 
fell through the dark on her rich dress, 
her eye glittered behind her white veil. 
He thought there was a tear in it. 

But when he was saying the exhortation, 
he saw that the tall, silent figure had 
departed. 

He often wondered who the woman was 
—if he should ever know her. 
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a want of tobacco. One of the packets 
of cigarettes lay by him on the table. 
He pulled up the flaps and took one. 
Without thinking what he was doing, he 
drew a little photograph, highly finished 
and very clear, from the tiny cardboard 
case. 

He glanced at it casually. 

The thing was one of those pictures of 
burlesque actresses which are given away 
with this kind of tobacco. Basil looked at 
it steadily, with a curious expression 
on his face. Then he took a large mag- 
nifying-glass from the table and examined 
it again, magnifying it to many times 
its original size. 

He scrutinised it with great care. 

It was the portrait of the strange girl 
who came to St. Mary’s. 

Basil had told Spence of this woman, and 
now he passed the photograph on to him. 

‘“‘ Harold, that is the girl who comes to 
church and looks so unhappy. She is an 
actress, of course. The name is under- 
neath—Miss Gertrude Hunt. Who is 
Miss Gertrude Hunt ?”’ 

Spence took the thing. “How very 
queer !’’ he said, “‘ to find your unknown 
hike this. Gertrude Hunt ? Why, she’s 
a well-known musical comedy girl, sings 
and dances at the Regent, you know. 

‘“‘ Are you sure it’s the same person ?” 

“Oh, quite sure! Of course, this 
shows the girl in a different dress and so 
on, but it’s she without a doubt. I am 
glad she comes to church.” 

When he was alone, with his little 
mystery solved in so commonplace a 
fashion, Basil was conscious of a curious 
disappointment. It was an anti-climax. 

Now and then he had been to see 
famous actors in great plays. His occa- 
sional visits to the theatres of Irving 
and Wyndham had given him pleasure; 
nevertheless, he had always felt a slight 
instinctive dislike to the trade of a mime. 
All voluntary sacrifices of personal dignity 
affect the average English temperament 
in this way more or less. 

Still, Basil was tolerant enough. But 
this case which had thrust itself before 
him was quite different. He knew that 
the burlesque, the modern music play, 
made, first and foremost, a frank appeal to 
the senses. Its hopeless vulgarity and 
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coarseness of sentiment, its entire lack 
of appeal to anything not materialistic, 
was an indisputable fact of everyday life. 
“A musical comedy girl’ Spence had 
called his mysterious lady. More than 
others, his experiences of late had taught 
him women of this class seemed to be 
very nearly soulless. Their consciences 
were burnt up by the feverish excitement 
and pleasure of their lives. 

His very chagrin made him bitter and 
contemptuous more than his wont. 

Then his eye lit upon a photogravure 
hung upon the opposite wall. It was the 
reproduction of a quaint, decorative pic- 
ture by an artist of the Early Umbrian 
School, and represented St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

The coincidence checked his con- 
temptuous thoughts. 

He began to reconstruct the scene in 
his brain, a favourite and _ profitable 
exercise of his, using his knowledge and 
study of the old dim times to animate 
the picture and make it vivid. 

They were all resting, or, rather, 
lying around the table, the body resting 
on the couch, the fect turned away from 
the table in the direction of the wail, 
while the left elbow rested on the table. 

And then, from the open courtyard, up 
the verandah steps, perhaps through an 
ante-chamber, and by the open door, 
passed the figure of a woman into the 
festive reception-room and dining-hall. 
How had she gained access ? How in- 
congruous her figure must have been 
there! In those days the Jewish pre- 
judice against any conversation with 
women—even those of the most lofty 
character—was extreme. 

The shadow of her form must have 
fallen on all who sat at meat. But no 
one spoke, nor did she heed any but 
One only. 

The woman had brought with her an 
alabastron of perfume. It was a flask 
of precious foliatum, probably, which 
women wore round the neck, and which 
hung over the breast. The woman stood 
behind Him at His feet, and as she bowed 
reverently a shower of tears, like sudden 
summer rain, “‘ bedewed ”’ His feet. 

Basil went through the whole scene 
until the final, “‘ Go into peace.”’ 
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And so she, the first who had come to 
Him for spiritual healing, went out into 
the better light, and into the eternal 
peace of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Basil tore up the vulgar little photo- 
graph and forgot the aspect of the dancer. 
He remembered rather the dim figure by 
the font. 

There came a sudden furious knocking 
on the outer door of the chambers. 


CHAPTER XII 
RETURN OF A CELEBRITY 


Gortre felt certain that his vicar stood 
without. His knocking was full of mili- 
tant Christianity. “The tumultuous energy 
of the man without communicated its 
own stir and disturbance to Basil’s brain. 

Father Ripon refused to live by any 
standard of measured time. He refused, 
so he said, to believe that a wretched 
little clock really knew what the great 
golden sun was doing. He had found it 
impossible’ to call on-Gortre before this 
late hour, and he came regardless of it 
now. He wished to see Basil, and he 
came now with a supreme and simple 
carelessness of conventional time. 

As usual, the worthy man was hungry, 
and the débris of supper on the table re- 
minded him of that. He sat down at 
once and began to eat rapidly, telling his 
story between mouthfuls. 

“IT bring you news of a famous op- 
portunity,” he said. ‘‘ If you go to work 
in the right way you may win a soul. 
It’s a poor dancer at the theatre, who 
came up to me in her brougham, her furs, 
and finery. She had a chat in my study. 
I gave her tea anda cigarette—you know I 
always keep some cigarettes for the 
choirmen or teachers when they call. All 
these women smoke. It’s a great thing 
to treat these people with understanding 
and knowledge, Gortre. Don’t ‘come the 
priest ’ over them, as a coster said to me 
last week. When they realise that one 
is a man, then they are fifty times more 
willing to allow the other and more im- 
portant thing. 

“Well, this poor girl told me all about 
it, the same sordid story one is always 
hearing. She is a favourite burlesque 
actress, and she lives very expensively 
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threw a dim crimson light over every- 
thing. 

Gortre sat down at Gertrude Hunt’s 
invitation, and they fell into a desultory 
conversation. He waited tor her to open 
on the real subjects that had brought him 
there. 

He watched the tired, handsome face 
Coarse it certainly was, in expression 
rather than feature, but that very coarse- 
ness gave it power. This woman had 
character. 

She began to talk quite frankly after 
a time. 

“Tm sick and tired of it all, Mr. 
Gortre,’”’ she said bitterly. ‘‘ You can’t 
know what it means a bit-—-lucky for you. 
Imagine spending all your life in a room 
painted bright yellow, eating nothing 
but chocolate creams, with a band playing 
comic songs for ever and ever.” 

Basil shuddered. There was something 
so poignant and forceful in her words 
that they hurt. 

‘“ | knew there was something more than 
this in life, though. I could read it in 
people’s faces. So I came to the service 
at your church one Sunday evening. I’d 
never made fun of religion and all that at 
any time. I simply couldn’t believe it, 
that was all. Then I heard you preach 
on the Resuriection. I heard all the proof 
for the first time. Of course, I could see 
there wasn’t any doubt about the matter 
at all. Then, curiously, directly I began 
to believe in it, I began to hate the way I 
was going on, so I went to the Rev. Mr. 
Ripon, who was very nice, and he said 
you'd call.” 

“T quite understand you, Miss Hunt,” 
said Gortre. ‘‘ That’s the beauty of 
faith, When once you believe, then 
you've got to change. You believe, at 
any rate. And now what are you going 

_to do? I’m here to help you in every 
possible way. I want to hear your views, 
just as you have thought them out.” 

“T like that,” she said. ‘‘ That’s prac- 
tical and sensible. I’ve never cared very 
much for sentimental ways of looking at 
things. I shall not live very long. I’ve 
got enough to live quietly on for some 
years put away in a bank, money 
I've made acting. I shall go away 
to the country, and be alone with my 


thoughts, close to a quiet little church. 
You ll find a place for me, won’t you ? 
That’s what I want to do. But there’s 
something in the way, and a big something, 
too.” 

“ [’m here to help that,” said Basil. 

“It’s Bob,” she answered quietly. 
“T’m afraid of him. He’s been away for 
months, out of England, but he’s coming 
back at once—to-morrow as likely as 
not; he couldn’t say to a day. I had a 
letter from Brindisi last week. He’s been 
to Palestine, vii Alexandria.” 

A quick premonition took hold of the 
young man. 

‘““ Who is he ?”’ he asked. 

She took a photograph from the mantel- 
shelf and gave it to him. It was one of 
the Stereoscopic Company’s series of 
“celebrities.” Under the portrait was 
printed “Sir Robert Llwellyn.”’ 

Gortre started violently. 

“T know him,” he said thickly. “I 
felt when I met him—— What dees it all 
mean ?” 

He dropped his head into his hands, 
filled with the old, nameless, unreasoning 
fear. 

She looked steadily at him, wondering 
at his manner. 

There was a tense silence for a time, 
and then suddenly, in the silence, they 
heard a sound, clear and distinct. A key 
was being inserted into the door of the flat. 

They waited breathlessly. Gertrude 
Hunt grew very white. Without any 
words from her, Basil knew whose fingers 
were even now upon the handle of the 
door. 

Liwellyn entered. His huge form was 
dressed in a light grey suit, and he carried 
a straw hat in his hand. His face was 
burned a deep brown. 

He stopped suddenly as he saw Gortre, 
and an ugly look flashed out on the evil, 
intellectual face. Some swift intuition 
seemed to give him the key of the situation 
or something near it. 

“The curate of Dieppe !”’ he said, in a 
cold, mirthful voice. ‘“‘ And what, Mr. 
Gortre, may I ask, are you doing 
here ?” 

“Miss Hunt asked me to come and sce 
her,” answered Basil. 

“Consoling yourself with the Church, 
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Gertie, while I am away ?”’ Llwellyn said, 
with a sneer. 

Then his manner changed suddenly. 

He turned to Gortre. “‘ Now, then, my 
man,” he snarled, “ get out of here at 
once! This place is mine. I know all 
about you. Your reputation has reached 
me from sources of which you have little 
idea. And I saw you at Dieppe. I 
don’t propose to resume our acquaint- 
ance in London. Kindly go at 
once.”’ 

Basil looked at the woman. He saw 
pleading, a terrible entreaty in her eyes. 
If he left her now, the power of this man, 
his strength of will, might drag her back 
for ever into hell. He saw that the girl 
regarded him with terror. There was a 
great surprise in her face also. The man 
seemed so strong and purposeful. Gortre 
thought that he had worn no such inde- 
finable air of confidence and triumph six 
months ago in France. 

“Miss Hunt wants me to stay, sir,” 
he answered quietly, ‘and so I’m 
going to stay. But perhaps you had 
better be given an explanation at once. 


Miss Hunt is going to leave you to- 
morrow. She will never see you 
again.” 

“And may I ask,” the big man 


answered, “‘why you have interfered in 
my private affairs, and why you think— 
for she is going to do nothing of 
the sort—Miss Hunt is going from 
here ?” 

“Simply because the Holy Spirit wills 
it so,” said the clergyman. 

Liwellyn looked steadily at him and 
then at the woman; and something h: 
saw in their faces told him the 
truth. 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘ Let me tell you,” 
he said in a voice which quivered with 
ugly passion, “that in a short time all 
meddling priests will lose their power 
over the minds of others for ever. Your 
Christ, your God, the pale dreamer of 
the East, shall be revealed to you and all 
men at last!” 

His manner had changed once more. 
Fierce as it was, there was intense meaning 
and power in it. He spoke as one having 
authority, with also a real and bitter 
hate in his words. 
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1ains upon the earth 
and works upon the 


g?” said Llwellyn, 
ortre. 
ng man answered in 


“It’s you that are 
You know as well 
1 do exactly as I like 
omes to force. And 
t all disinclined to do 
at my vicar’s request 
Now I’m going to 
nent. Are you going 
it you out ?”’ 
p a note of exultation 
s he would. He was 
1, full of power and 
1ad brought no trace 
1 it. And as he saw 
intellect the slave of 
in it, a wild longing 
Like a sudden flame, 
ke a clean, hard blow 
id. The old Oxford 
umphs on field, flood, 
: to him. 
man scientifically with 
distance, alert to strike. 
ide no further move- 
and uttered no word 
id not seem in the 
rtre or in any way 
Indeed, he laughed, 
very hollow, mirthless, 


he said, “I have a 
rk you than you can 
iu will remember me 
in’t frighten me now. 
bye, Gertrude. You 
and regret some day. 


sly out of the room, 
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still with the strange, flickeing smile of 
prescience and fate upon his evil face. 

When he had gone Gertrude fell into 
a passion of weeping. The strain had 
been too great. Basil promised to see 
Arthur Ripon that night and make 
arrangements that she should quietly 
disappear the next day to some distant, 
undiscoverable haven. 

Then he also went out into the night, 
through the silent squares of sleeping 
houses towards the Clergy House of St. 
Mary’s. Once more his nerves were 
unstrung, and the old fears and the sense 
of waiting, Damocles-like, for some blow 
to fall, poured over him. 


Sir Robert walked swiftly to Oxford 
Street, where he found a cab. He 
ordered the man to drive him to the 
Sheridan Club. On the way he stopped 
at Charing Cross Station anda ordered 
his luggage to be sent home at once to 
his house in Upper Berkeley Street. 
He had only been in London two or 
three hours, having crossed from Calais 
that afternoon. 

He washed when he had arrived at 
the famous club, and then went upstairs 
to the grill-room for some supper. It 
was the hour when the Sheridan is full 
of the upper Bohemian world—great 
actors and musicians, a judge on his way 
through town from one watering-place 
to another—for it was now the Long 
Vacation—a good many well-known 
journalists, all sorts and conditions of 
men. All were eminent in their work, for 
that was a condition of membership. 

Llwellyn was welcomed on all sides, 
though men noticed that he seemed pre- 
occupied. His healthy appearance was 
commented on, his face browned, as 
was supposed, by the sun of the Riviera, 
his general fitness of manner and carriage. 

He took supper by himself at a small 
table, choosing the menu with his usual 
extreme care, and more than once sum- 
moning the head waiter to conference. 
He kept glancing at his watch, as if 
expecting someone, for he had sent a 
page early on his arrival to find out if 
Mr. Constantine Schuabe was in the 
club. 

He was standing at the desk in the 
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middle of the room, paying his bill, 
when the swing doors were pushed open, 
and Schuabe entered. He was in evening 
dress, and carried a light overcoat on 
his arm. 

Llwellyn gathered up his change and 
went to meet him. Had there been an 
attentive observer to mark the meeting 
of the two men, he would have, perhaps, 
been a little surprised at the fashion of it. 

Although Llwellyn was a six-months’ 
stranger to London, and the meeting 
between the two men was obviously 
prearranged. Neither of the two men 
smiled as they shook hands. Both were 
expectant of each other, pale, almost it 
might have been fancied with some appre- 
hension; and though the meeting seemed 
a relief to each, there was little human 
kindliness in it. 

“Come down to the hotel,’ said 
Schuabe ; ‘“‘ we can’t possibly say any- 
thing here, every room is full.” 

They walked out of the club together, 
two figures of noticeable distinction, 
very obviously belonging to the ruling 
classes of England. The millionaire’s 
pale and beautiful face was worn and 
lined. 

‘‘Schuabe seems a bit done up,” one 
man in the hall said to another as the 
two friends passed through. 

“Heat, I suppose,’ answered his com- 
panion. “Handsome chap, though ; 
doesn’t seem to care for anything worth 
having, only books and politics and that. 
Wish I'd his money.” 

“So dol. But give me Bob Llwellyn 
of these two. Thoroughly decent sort 
he is. Invented two new omelettes and. 
a white soup. Forgets all about his 
thingumbobs—old Egyptian or some- 
thing—they knighted him, for directly he 
leaves the Museum.” 

‘“That’s the sort,’’ answered a third 
man who had joined them. “I don’t 
object to a johnny having a brain, and 
knowing no end of a lot, if he’ll only jolly 
well keep it to himself. Bob does that. 
I’m going upstairs to have a turn at 
poker. You fellows coming ?” 

Schuabe and Llwellyn walked to the 
Cecil, saying little by the way, and 
presently they were in the millionaire’s 
(Continued on p. 208) 
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great room, with its spacious view over 
the river. 

The place was beautifully cool and 
full of flowers. A great block of ice 
rose from a copper bowl placed on a 
pedestal. The carpet had been covered 
with light matting of rice-straw, brought 
from Rawal Pindi. All the windows 
leading to the balcony were wide open, 
and the balcony was covered with striped 
awning, underneath which the electric 
lights glowed on the leaves of Japanese 
palms. 

The two men sat down in the centre 
of the room on light chairs, with a small 
Turkish table and cool drinks between 
them. 

“You've had all my letters—my last 
from Jaffa ?”’ asked Sir Robert. 

“Yes, all of them,” said Schuabe ; 
“each one was carefully destroyed after 
I had read it and memorised the 
contents. Let me say now that you have 
done your work with extraordinary bril- 
liance. It has been an_ intellectual 
pleasure of a high order to follow your 
proceedings and know your plans. There 
is not another man in the world who 
could do what you have done. Every- 
thing seems guarded against; all is 
secure. 

“ You are right, Schuabe,” said Llwellyn, 
in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘‘ You bade 
me make a certain thing possible. You 
paid me proportionately to the terrible 
risks and for my unrivalled knowledge. 
Well, you and I are going to shake the 
whole world as no two other men have 
ever done. And what will be the end ?” 

“The end!” cried Schuabe, in a high, 
strained, unnatural voice. ‘‘ Who shall 
say ? What man can know? For ever- 
more the gigantic fable of the Cross and 
the Man God will be overthrown. The 
temples of the world will fall into the 
abomination of desolation, and you and 
I, latter-day bringers of light—Lucifers !— 
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will kill the pale Nazarene more surely 
than the Sanhedrists and soldiers of the 
past.”’ 

There was a thin madness in his voice. 
The great figure of the savant shifted 
uneasily in its chair. 

“That fellow Gortre, that fanatical 
young parson, has been getting in my way 
to-night,” he said with a savage curse. 
“ He has got hold of Gertrude Hunt ; she’s 
going to ‘lead a new life.’ She has got 
religion !”’ 

Schuabe smiled horribly, a cunning 
smile of unutterable malice. 

““He has crossed my path also,” he 
said; “‘in some way, by a series of 
coincidences, he has become slightly 
involved in our lives. Leave the matter 
tome. Sosmall a thing as the fanaticism 
of one obscure youth is nothing to trouble 
us. I willsee to his future. But he shall 
live to know what is coming to the 
world. Then it is easy enough. He 
thwarted me one night also.”’ 

They were silent for a minute or two. 
Sir Robert lifted a long glass to his lips. 
His hand shook with passion, and the 
ice in the liquid clinked and tinkled. 

‘“‘ Everything is now ready,” he said 
at last, glancing at Schuabe. “ Every 
detail. Ionides knows what he has to 
do when he receives the signal. He is 
a mere tool, and he neither knows nor 
cares what will happen. He is to direct 
the excavators in certain directions, that 
is all. It will be three months, so I 
calculate, after we have set the machinery 
in motion, before the blow will fall. 
It rests with you now to begin.” 

“The sign shall go at once,” said 
Schuabe. His eyes glittered, his mouth 
worked with emotion. 

“It is a letter with a single sign on it.”’ 

“ What is the sign ?” 

“ A drawing of a broken cross.” 

“ Before the day dawns we will send 
the broken cross to Jerusalem.” 
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OW shall 
mighty 
London, 

the metropolis of 
the world, be won 
for Christ ? That 
is the question which every sincere Chris- 
tian may well ask. As beats the pulse 
of London, so beats the pulse of the 
Empire. A truly Christian London would 
spell the salvation of the world. 

No religious denomination has set 
itself to the task of evangelising London 
equal to the Wesleyan Methodists. North, 
South, East, and West it has planted 
magnificent mission premises, and it 
would seem that the successors of the 
great evangelist John Wesley are bent 
on winning the metropolis for the Master. 
Let us make a brief 
survey of its splen- 
did religious agen- 
cies, starting 
westward. 

Over seventeen 
years have passed 
since the late Hugh 
Price Hughes and 
his colleague Mark 
Guy Pearse com- 
menced the work of 
the West London 
Mission’ in St. 
James’s Hall. The 
majority of the 
members and ad- 
herents come from 
the great squares in 
Westminster and 
South-west London; 
from Earl’s Court, 
Kensington, and 
South Kensington ;" 

XXXV—14 


The Rev. C. Ensor Walters 


Photograph by 


The Capital fo 
Christ 


The Marvellous Work of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missions in the Metropolis 


~~ 


from the Portlan 
Square and Mary- 
lebone areas; and 
from the West 
End business 
houses. Since St. 
James’s Hall ha 
Exeter Hall, Str: 
centre of the work 
of the Rev. C. Ens 

The year has \ 
departure. Servic 
Hengler’s Circus, 
circus is a_ large 
building, and whi 
satisfactory chat 
services, has the a 
those not reached t 

The Sisterhood, 


The Rev. Peter Thompson, the veteran head of 
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he Rev. John E. Wakerley 


been pulled down, 
d, has become the 
under the oversight 
Walters. 

nessed another new 
were commenced in 
Argyll Street. The 
and_ well-appointed 
not of an entirely 
ter for religious 
antage of attracting 
ordinary methods. 
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G. H. Saunders 


East End Mission 
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Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes, is most efficient, 
and its activities numerous and _ suc- 
cessful. 

“Society classes” are well attended, 
and the devotional meetings pulsate with 
spiritual power. The work at Craven Hall, 
under the Rev. R. Wilson Hopkins, and at 
Cieveland Hall, under the Rev. C. Cope- 
land Smith, is prosecuted with vigour. 
Then at Chalton Street excellent and 
solid work is being 
done quietly. The 
Home for Dying, the 
Rescue Home, the 
Medical Depart- 
ment, with its 
trained hospital 
nurses and other 
agencies, bear wit- 
ness to the highly 
specialised cha- 
racter of the work. 

Going eastward, 
we have the East 
Ham Mission, with 
a population of over 
I21I1,000 in the 
borough of East 
Ham. It seems in- 
credible ‘that it is 
only twelve months 
since the Rev. John 
E. Wakerley began 
his work as superin- 
tendent here, so 
phenomenal has 
been the growth of 
what was then in- 
augurated. A year 
ago the school 
chapel, that had 
done service for 
twenty - five years, 
had a congregation 
whose offertory was about twenty shillings 
per Sunday. The Town Hall is now 
filled Sunday by Sunday with one of the 
*nest congregations of intelligent working 
people to be found anywhere, and for 
five successive Sundays the offertory 
averaged {13 per Sunday. 

At 6.30 on Sunday night late comers 
are often met by a board announcing 
“House Full.” The whole worship is of 
the simplest and heartiest. No solos; 





the usual hymns ;' just a Gospel song by 
the choir during the offertory ; a forty- 
minutes’ sermon; a largely attended 
after-meeting, and several inquirers. 
While the evening gathering is the 
largest, the men’s brotherhood in the 
afternoon threatens to run the evening 
very closely. In the first twelve months 
1,142 men were enrolled as members, 
Not only is the area of the hall filled in 
every chair, but the 
gallery of the Town 
Hall is now nearly 
full, too. The blue 
blood of the British 
democracy is here! 
Bricklayers, joiners, 
gas and _ chemical 
workers, Borough 
Council employees 
of all grades, clerks, 
warehousemen, and 
porters are all re- 
presented, as well 
as much unskilled 
labour. It isa 
wonderful sight, and 
a wonderful respon- 
sibility, too, to have 
the influencing of so 
many workers and 
heads of homes. 
What is called the 
East End Mission 
is conducted by the 
Rev. Peter Thomp- 
son, and it practi- 
cally covers the 
whole of the borough 
of Stepney, where 
the conditions of life 


The splendid headquarters of the Leysian Mission in City and labour are at 
Road, London 


the lowest. St. 
George’s Chapel was 
the first centre, and after renovation, 
alterations, and additions, was opened in 
December 1885. Paddy’s Goose, a 
one-time public-house, was secured in 
November 1886. The Seamen’s Chapel 
was taken over at the Conference of 1888. 
The Lycett was transferred in 1893, and 
in 1894 Wapping Iron Hall was taken 
over. For nineteen years there have been 
ever continued manifestations of God’s 
power in the development of the mission. 
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FOR CHRIST 


How the Rev. J. Gregory Mantle advertises his services 


A Christian Mission is carried on during 


the week. 


Temperance and social work 
is also maintained, 


and the temperance 


socials prove attractive and successful 


during the winter. 
and Saturday night 
—all of them well 
pledges are taken. 


Many of the Monday 
meetings are crowded 
attended, and many 
The open-air work is 


thoroughly organised and sustained. The 
brass bands contribute a most essential 
element in the open-air and aggressive 


work. 


All the bandsmen are consecrated 


to their work in Christ’s name, and at 
great sacrifice serve most faithfully. 

The beginning of the story of the 
Leysian Mission was the common thought 


and ideal of two 
men whose 
names will long 
be honoured for 
their services 
rendered to 
Christian scho- 
larship and the 
cause of Chris- 
tianity in’ prac- 
tice. One was 
Dr. Moulton, the 
headmaster of 
Leys School, the 
young but distin- 
guished public 
school for boys 
at Cambridge ; 
the other was the 
Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. who at 


The Rev. J. Gregory Mantle holding a service in one of th 


building is the re 
even venturesome 
the older of th 
substantial men o 
in which they h 
tion of the Rev 
minister in charg 
fellow-Leysians, an 
The final cost of the 

The great hall 
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services take plac« 
meeting for met 
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that time was 
the superinten- 
dent minister of 
the Brixton Hill 
Circuit. In 1886 
the work bean 
in a somewhat 
dilapidated 
house in White- 
cross Street, S!. 
Luke’s, E.C. 
The great hall 
in the City 
Road was 
opened by the 
Prince of Wales 
in 1904. This 
magnificent 
It of the bold and 
iterprise of some of 
Old Leysians, now 
usiness in the City, 
the full co-opera- 
Ash Parsons, the 
since 1898, of then 
of the other workers 
uilding was £112,000. 
seats 1,750 people. 


10rning and evening 
1ere, and a monster 
Sundav afternoons 
nducted by the Rev. 
Saturdays Mr. Ash 
ments for the people 


nost crowded parts of his 
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and for these, as for the Sunday evening 
services, the hall is always crowded, and 
during the week at least one midday 
service takes place in the principal hall 
for the people engaged in factories. 

In the South-east of London the 
Deptford and Greenwich Mission, under 
the Rev. J. Gregory Mantle, is doing a 
grand work. There are 1,226 persons in 
full or probationary membership with the 
mission churches at the Deptford Central 
Hall, Deptford Park Hall, Greenwich 
Central Hall, and Victoria Hall, gathered 
in thirty-six fellowship meetings. During 
one year there were 1,183 inquirers at the 
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each centre, and the Pleasant Saturday 
Evenings have Gospel temperance work 
in view. A large number of pledges are 
taken during the year. 

The Sisters of the People regularly visit 
the homes of the people, the nursing 
sisters paying 1,913 visits during eight 
months. 

Men’s and women’s slate clubs, Christ- 
mas and goose clubs, Strangers’ Friend 
Society, book clubs, &c., flourish. 103,515 
free breakfasts were given to children 
during the winter months, 18,712 bread, 
coal, and grocery tickets were distributed, 
many hospital and surgical letters were 











Bow Wesleyan Methodist Church, one of the centres of the Poplar and Bow Mission. It is under the superintendency 
of the Rev. Arthur Wood, whose portrait appears in the top right-hand corner 


Deptford Central Hall, and not a Sunday 
goes by without conversions. There are 
1,740 children in connection with the 
four Sunday-schools, hundreds of men in 
connection with the Deptford and Green- 
wich Brotherhoods, and 840 mothers 
attend the mothers’ meetings. 

Open-air meetings are held three times 
on Sundays, and on several nights during 
the week, in the principal streets of 
Deptford and Greenwich. There are eight 
outdoor bands, and the “ bit of carpet ” 
is a special feature of the open-air meetings. 

There are Bands of Hope connected with 


given, and a Cast-off Clothing Depart- 


ment rendered invaluable aid. 

A choir of 100 voices, an orchestra of 
40 instruments, and a brass band of 38 
members lead the music and singing at 
the Deptford Central Hall; while choirs, 
orchestras, and bands aie being formed 
at new centres, with two singing sisters. 

A Boys’ Brigade, with 240 members, 
drum and fife band, League of Six, with 
theological class, Foreign Missionary 
Study Class, and Open-air Mission Band 
are among the agencies. A girls’ club of 
240 members is open on four nights during 
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the week, with singing class, sewing class, 


drill, etc. Cinematograph and lantern 
exhibitions, choir concerts, and vocal and 
instrumental music are given with the 
object of providing a counter attraction 
to the public-house and music-halls. 

Then we have the Poplar and Bow 
Mission, uncer the superintendency of the 
Rev. Arthur Wood. The population is 
200,000 ; overcrowding 31 per cent., and 
poverty 37 per cent. There are three 
ministers, one lay evangelist, five deacon- 
esses, and 150 voluntary workers. 

For the last eighteen years Mr. Wood’s 
work has lain in the 


The Rev. 
Joseph H. 
Hopkins, 
who directs 
the work 
in South- 
east London 
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North and East of 
London. During part 





of this he lived in Wes- 
ley’s house, next to City 
Road Chapel. His study 
was the room in which 
Wesley died, and many 
are the stories Mr. 
Wood could tell of the 
visitors to the historic 
rooms. The work at 
New North Road, his 


special 


charge, was 
uphill and 
difficult. 


As superin- 
tendent of a 
new branch 
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The Rev. J. Ash Parsons 


Elismoor, Regent St, W. 
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of the London 
Mission — Pop- 
lar and Bow— 
Mr. Wood is 
proving the 
worth of his vast 
experience in 
this special line, and 
bringing to this in- 
teresting district all 
his enthusiasm and 
experience. 

The operations of 
the. London Central 
Wesleyan Mission 
are equally remark- 
able. The Rev. T. 
Brain Castle is the 
superintendent. Nu- 
merous agencies are 
in operation for the 

| old, and nearly sixty 
nd and another are 
at St. John’s Square, 


entres: Clerkenvvell, 
fall, Dalston, Camden 
1 Haggerston Hall. 
ple hear the Gospel 
every Sunday night, 
reaching, and con- 
tly taking place. 

id women’s meetings 
00 working people. 
ilts and 294 juniors 
rch classes. Nearly 
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5,000 young people are in the Wesley 
Guilds. The Bands of Hope are large and 
vigorous, and there is an average weekly 
attendance of over 1,500 at the temper- 
ance socials. There are two medical 
missions, a Home of Rest at Balham, and 
various philanthropic and rescue agencies 
actively at work. 

For sixteen years the Rev. Joseph H. 
Hopkins has been superintendent of the 
South-east London Mission. He founded 
the mission in the early days of a move- 
ment which had its springhead in Collier’s 
Rents, a slum at that time ringing with 
“the bitter cry of outcast London.” 
Never was Mr. Hopkins more beloved in 
Southwark than now. 

Work here is 
difficult, by reason 
of the constant 
migration of mem- 
bers to the suburbs, 
but the Great 
Central Hall has 
had a fifth year of 
prosperity. There 
are now 1,095 per- 
sons in full or pro- 
bationary church 
membership, with 
25 weekly devo- 
tional classes. The 
social work initiated 
by Mr. Meakin is 
at the Great Central 
Hall, Bermondsey, 
and is being de- 
veloped on a large 
scale. A nightand day shelter for home- 
less girls and women has been opened, and 
this is at once to be substituted by a 
new building, adjacent to the hall, erected 
on the most modern lines, giving accom- 
modation for fifty beds. The debt on the 
great hall has been practically extin- 
guished. 

A twin mission is the South-west London 
Mission. The district in which this 
mission exists is acknowledged to be one 
of the worst in the whole city, and yet 
the enthusiastic workers are gleaning a 
harvest which has almost surprised them- 
selves. 

The Rev. R. Harris Lloyd is at the 
head of affairs, and he is ably assisted by 
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The Rev. T. Brain Castle, Superintendent of the London 
Central Wesleyan Mission 


the Rev. C. H. Brown. The mission has 
four centres, Lambeth Chapel, however, 
being the chief. 

In connection with the mission is a 
flourishing Sunday-school, a young men’s 
Bible-class, a class for girls, a slate club, 
which is a great boon to working men, and 
a goose club of nearly 250 members. 

Providing children with clothes and 
food, forming savings banks for the 
thrifty, and founding clubs at which 
those who would not otherwise receive 
any recreation can pass .a_ pleasant 
evening, are among a few of the things 
which the two leaders named are 
engaged in. 

Volumes could be 
filled with remark- 
able incidents in 
the work carried on 
by these great Wes- 
leyan Missions. One 
of the most remark- 
able is that of the 
“League of Six.” 
Two lads were con- 
verted, and they at 
once resolved to 
bring other boys to 
the services, and 
pray for them. 

One of these lads 
waited upon the 
superintendent, 
and asked “ May 
I have a room, sir, 
for one night a 
week ?”’ 

The request was, of course, granted, 
and week by week they met for prayer. 
Steadily the numbers grew each week— 
for the boys not only prayed but worked— 
and other lads were brought to this 
interesting meeting and were converted 
and enrolled for service. So in the 
adult Brotherhoods. Each member is 
made a home missionary, with remarkable 
success. 

Such, then, are the magnificent efforts 
now being made by the Wesleyan 
Methodists in their great missions to win 
London for Christ. That they are suc- 
ceeding in their noble endeavour who 
will gainsay ? 


Henson & Co., wwottingham 


WILLIAM H. RENDER. 
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By Jessie Leckie Herbertson 


night,”’ said Pete below his breath. 
He stood up, running his hands 
distractedly through his black hair, and, 
tossing upon the table the pencil he had 
been chewing viciously, he began to pace 
up and down the great farm kitchen. 
Each time his steps led him to the far 
end by the fire, where the figure of a girl 
bent over some work, sewing by candle- 
light, his eyes lightened eagerly; each 
time he turned his back upon the picture 
she made his brows met in a frown. 

But the girl neither moved nor spoke, 
nor did her expression change with 
the sound of advancing or retreating 
footsteps. She continued to sew, and 
he to pace the floor, and the only sound 
in the stillness was the crackle of the 
fire on the hearth and the tiny, metallic 
tinkle of thimble and steel. 

Presently he flung himself into his seat 
again and began to write. Three or 
four times he tore the sheet upon which 
he had written in pieces and _ chose 
another. Finally, he stood up with a 
determined air, and, with a_ brooding 
glance cast at the figure by the fire, 
thrust the result of his labour into an 
envelope and laid it upon the table. 

He said, after a moment, “It be the 
last night of the mission.”’ 

** Yes.” 

Her tone was expressionless. She had 
turned, though, and was looking at him 
with a touch of fear in her eyes. 

He said slowly : 

““T suppose you ain’t minded to go ?”’ 

She swallowed something in her throat, 
turning the seam over in her hand and 
seeming to examine it closely. 

“You ain’t goin’ ?”’ he repeated. “It 
be your last night.” 

She had risen, and was folding her 
work, her eyes sombre. 

“Don’t go if you ain’t wantin’ to,” he 
said satirically. 


" |’ ain’t no good if I don’t do it to- 


She cast a stra 
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He had felt vaguely he was ungenerous 
as he had written that ; quite suddenly, 
with the remembrance of the stricken 
jook in Naomi’s proud eyes as she had 
turned and left him, he felt himself 
despicable. 

He flung himself sideways into her 
seat, and, folding the slip, hastily tore it 
across inhalf. Inless laboured characters, 
but larger, lest the missioner should not 
read aright, he wrote : 

“Pray for a man as knows he be in 
the wrong, an’ waits for the woman to 
speak.” 

He stood up, his face no longer brooding, 
and thrust the second slip into the 
envelope. Then he laughed, for the 
thought had come to him that perhaps, 
on the way down to the village, the 
darkness would bring kindness, and this 
last evening would be spent in the lanes 
and fields together. 

Someone pushed open the outer door 
and entered. It was the old dame, 
Naomi’s grandmother. She said, in a 
quavering tone : 

“It be the last night o’ this here 
mission, an’ I seems to have heard a 
powerful lot about it. Mayhap, if you 
an’ Naomi be a-goin’ out by-ahd-by, 
ye’'d find it no trouble to give me an 
arm to the church. By the way, they 
do say as there ain’t hardly a folk in the 
village as ain’t had his name put in that 
there prayin’-box; an’ I’m thinkin’, as 
it be the last night, mayhap Keziah 
Polden ’Il taste the tongue o’ Mawgan.” 

The old woman laughed, drawing 
nearer to the fire and turning a shrewd 
old brown face, by no means unkindly, 
up to that of the young man, which 
had suddenly, with the quenching of 
that last ray of hope, become overcast. 
He said slowly, “‘ Naomi and I be goin’, 
too.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in 
which he noticed for the first time an 
odd little wisp of paper in the old woman’s 
hand. Then she said quaintly : 

“Well, I ’spects you knows your own 
ways best; but in my young days we'd 
a-gone about our courtin’ different. But 
if Naomi ain’t ready, I’m thinkin’ we’ll 
be late.” 

She began to gather together the girl’s 
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reels of cotton, and in so doing her slip 
of paper rustled to the floor unnoticed. 
She stooped down to pick it up; and 
when, a moment later, she rose at the 
sound of a step on the stairs, it was with 
the other half of Pete’s paper clutched 
in her hand that she made her way to 
the door. 

Naomi came straight across to where 
Pete stood, emptied the contents of her 
basket upon the table, and, evidently 
finding what it was she had sought, 
tossed a piece of paper from among them 
into the fire. She did not look at Pete, 
nor he at her; and in silence, without 
her questioning the grandmother’s pre- 
sence, they turned out into the night. 

The girl’s mind was in a_ turmoil. 
She walked a little in advance of the 
old grandmother and her lover, and 
strove to realise what mad impulse it 
had been that had prompted her to do 
as she had done. That tiny slip of 
paper which she had destroyed repre- 
sented her last chance of coming to an 
understanding with Pete. Then why had 
she destroyed it ? Had it not lain in her 
basket the long evening through ? Had 
it not been with Pete that she had meant 
to hear it read aloud by the missioner ? 
Had she not said to herself: “‘ He will 
turn and look at me, and he will know 
then that I did not mean it—that I were 
in the wrong ”’ ? 

Why had she done it—why? They 
would go down with the old grand- 
mother; they would return with her. 
It was all over and done! Pete would go 
to-morrow, and he would never know— 
never know that she had wanted to own 
herself in the wrong! When he came 
back they would meet as strangers, and 
he would go his way and she hers, and 
neither would speak. 

The winter night was cold and sharp 
and beautiful, with a touch of frost. 

A great sob rose in her throat, and hot 
tears welled up in her eyes and over- 
flowed. 

Then she wondered if she could write, 
even now? But she could not leave 
Pete and the old grandmother. The 


village shop was closed, even could she 
do so; and she dared not ask any one of 
her friends in the village to lend her a 
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pencil and paper. Could she ask Pete ? 
It was a small thing to do to gain much. 

But Pete had left pencil and paper 
behind, save for the slip in his pocket ; 
and he seemed oddly anxious for her 
to go in at once and not wait for him and 
the old grandmother, who had come to 
an ostentatious pause outside the church 
gates, and seemed now in no hurry to 
enter, though on the way her great fear 
seemed to be lest she should be late. 

But perhaps it was not odd that Pete 
should be so eager to be rid of her; 
perhaps it was the beginning of the end, 
and he was only accepting the position 
she had thrust upon him. She had for 
a moment, when he had said he had no 
paper or pencil with him, dreamt of 
saying something—something kind; but 
his roving eye and strangely preoccupied 
manner had stifled the words upon her 
lips. A man accepted quickly, she told 
herself ; and, wounded to the quick in 
her love and remorseful longing to make 
amends now, when it was too late, she 
turned proudly and went up the aisle, her 
cheeks scarlet. 

It seemed to her as if all the world 
must know that all was over between 
herself and Pete; and a moment later, 
when, with the old grandmother still in 
the porch and Naomi in her seat, he had 
thrust his paper into the prayer-box at 
the door and joined her, she did not turn 
or move to show she knew him there. 

Pete knelt and prayed. He prayed so 
long that those who watched wondered 
if he would ever rise ; and a bold spirit— 
for the voluntary was not begun— 
whispered he was lost in a prayer of 
thankfulness for the gift of such love 
as Naomi’s; for was it not obvious by 
her averted head and crimsoned cheeks 
that Pete was accepted at last ? 

And Pete, he was not conscious of the 
minutes ; he was conscious only of the 
girl by his side; and he prayed, “ God, 
give her to me,”’ again and again, with 
a big, childlike simplicity and faith that 
yearned in every fibre of his being. 

Presently the voluntary began, ana 
the cld grandmother slipped in some- 
what guiltily; for her prayer, too, had 
found the prayer-box, and already she 
was in the grip of a futile regret. 
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The service went on-—the usual simple 
but exquisitely beautiful evensong—and 
Naomi wondered how she would have 
felt had she known her slip lay one of the 
heap beside the missioner’s hand; and 
wished that the age of miracles might 
return just once for her, and that Pete 
might learn that she was in the wrong— 
that she knew herself in the wrong. 
There was an intolerable pain at her 
heart. 

A general movement, just the faintest, 
subtlest quickening, came to the listening 
worshippers. They still knelt. But now 
there was something alert, expectant, in 
the rows of down-drooped faces, and a 
quivering sigh rose from several hearts, 
for the missioner’s hand had gone out 
and lifted the first slip. 

“Pray for a drunken husband who 
will not be reformed.” 

“Pray for a woman neglecting her 
home.” 

“ Pray for a sinner.”’ 

“ Pray for a slanderer.” 

“Pray for one in spiritual darkness.”’ 

So the voice went on—low, even, 
deliberate, entreating. 

The veins of Pete’s hands stood out 
like whipcord. Naomi’s face was hidden, 
and hot tears, unseen, burned in her 
eyes. 

“Pray for a woman who knows she’s 
in the wrong and will not own it.” 

Pete started, and glanced at Naomi. 
His own words—his own ! 

But the girl’s face was buried in her 
hands, and she trembled. 

‘“‘ Pray for an old man who neglects his 
only daughter.” 

“Pray for a man who knows himself 
in the wrong, and waits for the woman to 
speak.”’ 

“Naomi!” He had put his hand out 
and touched hers. Their eyes met for a 
moment, each surprised into surrender 
by the other. ‘‘ Naomi, it be I!” 

They remained hand in hand, still 
kneeling ; but Naomi heard nought but 
Pete’s voice saying “ Naomi!” and Pete’s 
closed lids hid behind them that momen- 
tary glimpse of Naomi’s eyes. 

They went home in the moonlight— 
together. 

But the old grandmother had _ been 
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An every-day scene in Palestine. Men waiting in the market-place for employm: 
just as in the days of Christ, who based one of His most beautiful parables on 





This custom is kept up 
(See Matthew xx.—1-7) 
















ELL do they know Santa Claus at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand—leastways 
by reputation, and _ through 
having had much to do with the saint in 
the way of business ! 
Little boys and girls have not always 
that touching belief, 


eS ASE GO RIA SAE IS BSIR 
Santa Claus and the G.P.O. 


Children’s Letters to the Great Toy Giver 









is markedly above or below its near 
neighbours, it is as like as not that the 
considerations which have brought about 
this state of affairs are purely meteoro- 

logical. 
But one point which certainly should 
have mention in 





professed to  pa- 
rents, in the efficacy 
of notes pinned to 
stockings left hang- 
ing to the mantel- 
piece. Somehow, 
they think Santa 
Claus might fail this 
time to come down 
this particular 
chimney. 

Yes, he might; 
and so it’s best to 
make a dead cer- 
tainty of it, and 
write to him direct 
through that sure 
and certain medium 
the Post Office. 

Thus it happens 
that every Christ- |j 
mas-time, as sure as 
there is plum-pud- 
ding upon the table 
and holly bedecks 
the pictures, scores Oo 
of letters are 
dropped by little 
hands into the 





this connection is 
that away out in 
America Santa 
Claus has far more 
correspondents 
than here in Eng- 


. land, which, in a 
de Qomen if ayou Cope manner of speaking, 


has first claim upon 
his services, having 
presumably in- 
stalled him in his 
present position as 
toy donor to the 
children. 

A month before 
Christmas the 
letters begin to pour 
into the New York 
Post Office, and 
thenceforth for five 


Bt fl ee - weeks the Dead 
Bos i whol qk bite Letter Office has a 


; most worrying time, 
and wishes very 


Come often that Santa 


Claus himself were 
dead. 
The Santa Claus 








pillar-boxes ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Santa 
Claus,” whose popu- 
larity with the youngsters will not stale 
with custom. 

Such information as is available seems 
to show that the numbers of these letter 
posted each Yuletide bear a fairly steady 
relation to each other; and if one season 


One of the scores of letters dropped by little hands 
into the pillar-box at Christmas time 


letters don’t really 
cause our own Post 
Office very much 
trouble. There seems to be a large 
difference of juvenile opinion as to the 
business address of the saint. Some 
authorities hold that it is away in icebound 
regions—in Northern Siberia, Greenland, 
and the North Pole. 
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SANTA 


The furry attire evidenced in all 
authentic portraits is perhaps largely 
accountable for this general conclusion. 
But there is a considerable section of 
the child population of the country which 
evidently relies upon a theory that the 
saint is none other than a Government 
official, salaried from the people’s rates 
and taxes, and that his offices are at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand itself. Consequently, 
many letters are addressed plainly to 
“Mr. Santa Claus, Post Office,” and 
sometimes London is added too. 

However it be, whatever the address, 
the letters, sooner or later, find themselves 
at ‘the General.” it is no part of the 
country postmaster’s business to mentally 
ridicule such correspondence and throw it 
aside. 

The laws of the Department are strict ; 
and even though, as is oftentimes the case, 
the letter is without the necessary penny 
stamp, it is, in the initial stages of trans- 
mission, treated with all the care bestowed 


CLAUS AND THE G.P.O. 
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Explicit directions, but “ Insufficiently addressed” 


on a yellow envelope bearing the magic 
inscription, “On His Majesty’s Service.” 

Off it goes to London, and, finding itself 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, it soon is in its 
resting-place. 
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And the Department has no time to play 
with children. 

Such is the disadvantage of the lack of 
business training—or it may be merely 
ultra-confidence in the accuracy of the 
address on the envelope—that a large 
proportion of the missives inside when 
examined reveal no indication of the abode 
of the sender. Their doom is sealed. It 
has come to be a custom to send those 
letters up to the room of the private 
secretary to the Secretary of the Post 
Office. Why exactly 
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It would not be proper to jumble with a 
lot of others the inscription on one more 
envelope. It was in German, and read : 
“Zum Christkindchen in Himmel.” It 
came to the hands of a sorter who could 
translate, and in red ink there was then 
scrawled upon it, “To the Christ Child in 
Heaven.” 

And as for the contents of these 
envelopes, you all’ know what they are. 
Invariably toys are sought for, and plenty 
of them. 

Now and again there 





one can hardly say. 


Mr. Coates is a genial id 


and kind-hearted man, 
but he can do nothing. 
As amatterof formthe | 
envelopes are allowed 
to lie there till Christ- 
mas has been gone a 
week. Then, with per- 
haps a tender official 
glance at the childish 
scrawl, they are torn up 
into small pieces and 
dropped quietly into 
their grave in the waste- 
paper-basket. 
Reverting to the sub- 
ject of Santa Claus’s 
address, the illustra- 
tions furnish a few 
examples of juvenile USE 
theories in this direc- Wore 
tion, and show how 


GESS You 





DEAR SANTA . ry 
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is a thought for others, 
a plea for father and 
mother; but it is 
“Number One,” after 
’.| all, in whose interest 
: the letter is written, 
and the interests of he 
or she are regarded as 
paramount, and are so 
treated. 

Santa is treated with 
strange confidences. 
Look at this letter, for 
instance : 

“Dear Santa,—When 
I said my prayers last 
night, I told God to tell 
vou to bring me a 
hobby-horse. [I don’t 
want a hobby - horse, 
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HEER 
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horse is what I want. 
Mamma told me not to 








favoured is the Frigid 
Zone. One envelope 
bore the inscription 
“Please, letter-man, give this to Dear 
Sandy Kiores; he lives in the North 
Pole. Mother ses so.” And _ surely 
the postman must have felt sorry he could 
not oblige. Another envelope had on it, 
‘“‘ Send this to Dear Santa Claus. He lives 
in the Moon”; whilst other addresses 
were: ‘‘ Leave at Town nearest to North 
Pole, and give to Santa Claus as he 
passes”; “Santa Clause, a Hundred 
Skies High”; “ Santa Claus, care of the 
Polar Bear”; ‘‘ Mr. Santa Claus, Jeru- 
salem Gate,” and ‘Santa Claus on the 
Housetop.” Possibly in the latter case 
the letter was intended to catch old Santa 
just before he made the chimney descent. 


From an American boy, who should make 
a good business man 


ask for him, because I 
probably would make 
you mad, so you 
wouldn’t give me anything at all, and 
if I got him I wouldn’t have any place 
to keep him. A man I know will 
keep him, he says, if you get him for 
me. I thought you might like to know. 
Please don’t be mad.—Affectionately, 

JOHN. 

“ P.S.—A Shetland would be enough. 


“P.S.—I’d rather have a hobby-horse 
than nothing at all.” 


But to the curiosities of these letters 
to good old Santa there is no end. If all 
had reached him he would have a scrap- 
book now which would be well worthy of 
a place in the British Museum. 
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By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bis 


It comes in with the joy bells 

and the songs of angels. For a 
while we stay our labours; the loom 
and the mill are silent, and in the silence 
we almost fancy that we can hear the 
music of another world proclaiming peace 
on earth, goodwill to men. Then the 
silence is broken by the answering bells 
of earth; the voice of Heaven finds 
an echo below. The bells sing the same 
song : 


‘T ‘HE message of Christmas is peace. 


‘ Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no morte ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


And so for a time, too short, alas! 
there seems to descend upon us at Christ- 
mastide the dream of better things ; nay, 
more than the dream, the wish for them— 
the belief inthem. Our ideals seem nearer 
to us. Theyare no longer far-off hopes; 
they seem possible. There was a real 
Christ once on earth who embodied all 
the best human dreams; there may be 
a real Christ on earth again. So we go 
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there. Or our minds ramble torth in 
imagination to the uplands around 
Bethlehem ; we see the simple shepherds 
among their flocks 


“Simply chatting in a rustic row,” 


thoughtless of ail that was so great and 
so near to them. 


“Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so 
busy keep.” 


And then the music, more divine than 
David made, falls upon their ears, the great 
dark blue over their heads breaks into 
light, the angels are at hand, and they 
sing of wonderful things, and of a 
heavenly-born Child who will make the 
world glad and good for evermore. 

And as we dream thus of the visions 
which came to men of old, telling them 
of Him who was born to be a King over 
mankind, we note that the revelation is 
given—not to the rich and learned only, 
and not to the simple and poor only— 
but to both. Ah, thank God for that! 
We have had so much of exclusiveness. 
We have had those who have said there 
is no heaven for the poor or for the 
stupid, as though there were some who 
were to be on the shady side of fortune 
in both worlds. And then we have had 
arrogant ignorance which would fain 
. have cut off wise and thoughtful men from 
the gates of Paradise, as though knowledge 
of what God did in this world shut the 
gates of His better world. Well, let those 
souls that love exclusiveness go their 
way. The Gospel shuts the door to 
none. 

The wise man shall have a star to guide 
him to Christ; the simple man shall 
have an angel. There is a hand from 
heaven to guide the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned, to the 
feet of Christ. The truth is that God 
thinks little of the distinctions which we 
make so much of. It will be little 
matter by-and-by whether we have been 
rich or poor, wise or unwise. It will be 
a greater matter that, wealthy or not, 
learned or not, we have been at the 
cradle of Christ, and have learned of 
Him. 

Thank God, then, that there is no 


exclusiveness at Heaven’s gate! The city 
lieth foursquare, and at every side there 
are three gates—there are gates open for 
all men from all quarters; and as the 
people crowd into it we see among them 
great thinkers and poets and teachers, 
masters of knowledge, masters of state- 
craft, masters of song, men who work 
with their brains and men who work 
with their hansd, artisans, labourers, 
shepherds, old and young, men, women, 
and children are there. The gates are wide 
open; none need miss their way. God’s 
heart and God’s city are open to all. 

And then we dream awhile of the great 
love of God, and of how He looks not 
at our dress or our table, or the sumptu- 
ousness of our Christmas feast, or at 
the size or colour of the coin we have put 
into the offertory, but just at the humanity 
in us, and at the spirit of us, and we kiiow 
that we all shall be equally welcome to 
the side of the Child Christ and to the 
Father’s home. Then as we let our 
thoughts run on again we note another 
thing—how double-edged is Truth. All 
are welcome to the side of Christ and to 
the Father’s home; but the vision by 
which He leads us is not always the 
same. 

The Magi are guided by a star; the 
shepherds by the angels. The great man 
and the thoughtful man and the rich 
man have guidance different from that 
which comes to the poor and simple 
man. There is not given to the Magi 
the angel voice and the heavenly music— 
God has sent forth His shining ones 
and His celestial choir for the shepherds. 
He leaves the Wise Men to be led by simple 
means—by a star. 

We think, and as we think we begin 
to imagine that we understand it. The 
vision of Christ for those who live in the 
midst of splecdid and wonderful things 
must come with great simplicity; but the 
vision of Christ for those who live among 
simple things must come with splendour. 
But it is not a question of favouritism ; 
it is a matter of fitness. 

When life runs into sumptuousness 
there is no getting to Christ except by 
returning to simplicity. On the other 


hand, to those who have been living 
in rude and simple surroundings, the very 
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THE DOUBLE-EDGED MESSAGE OF CHEF 


revelation of Christ is and must be a sort 
of splendour. Religion is the romance 
of the poor; and the Christ, the very 
thought of him, in His beauty, kindness, 
and sweetness, must always be a poem to 
the poor. 

The evangel is not always such to the 
rich—it is always a gospel to the poor. 
Perhaps it was some thought of this kind 
which made St. James write: ‘‘ Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice that he 
is exalted, but the rich in that he is made 
low.” He meant, I take it, that the 
thought of the brotherhood in Christ 
brought to the poor man a sort of eleva- 
tion and recognition of the splendour of 
his heritage in Christ; but the same 
thought brought to the rich man the sense 
of the need of going back to simple 
things, the disentanglement of his mind 
from the false standards of measurement 
which had bewildered him. The realisa- 
tion needed for both rich and poor was the 
realisation of the brotherhood in Christ. 
The need for the rich the law of beautiful 
simplicity ; the need for the poor of the 
splendour of Divine love. 

And if we reflect, for both this means 
poetry in life. To the simple and poor 
the revelation of Christ as their heritage, 
their Lord, their Friend, their Elder 
Brother is a heavenly song, a poem. 
His very name is like angel music. 

To the rich and learned poetry must 
ever lie in simple things. 


Therefore the Magi must leave their 


watch-tower, where they have surveyed 
the loftiest things, they must traverse the 
desert, they must seek in the humble 
haunts of man, till they find in the 
simplest place the Christ who dwells 
not in the stars—though He holds them 
in His hands—but dwells in the haunts 
of man, among the simple and the lowly 
men of heart. 

Thus the message of Christmas is 
double-edged. It proclaims the splendour 
of the Christ, as the bringer of good 
things to the poor and simple; it is the 
declaration that all men are one in 
Christ, bound together into the family 
of God, that the heritage of the lowliest 
and poorest is to be that of the son of 
God. It proclaims the simplicity of the 
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Mr. Moody related this story, which is 
full of good advice for the New Year. 

An old gentleman got up once in a 
meeting and said he had lived all his life 
in Grumble Street, but not long ago he 
had moved into Thanksgiving Street. 
His face showed it. Paul and Silas in 
jail at Philippi, when they had received 
stripes on the back and had their feet in 
the stocks, still sang praises to God. 

If some of us were in jail, with our feet 
in the stocks, I don’t think we should 
sing much. We want a cheerful Chris- 
tianity. 

* + * 


| The Church needs saints in the congre- | 
gation rather than in the calendar. 


. * * 


You don’t have to go to heathen lands 
to always find false gods. The United 
Kingdom is full of them. Whatever 
you love more than God is your idol. 
Many a man’s heart is like some Kaffirs’ 
huts, so full of idols that there is hardly 
room to turn round. 

A man may make a god of himself, of a 
child, of a mother, of some precious gift 
that God has bestowed upon him. He 
may forget the Giver, and adore the gift. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 


Me.” 
* * * 





| Worry is short-sighted. We are not the 
\of Eten of time alone, but the children 


* * * 

Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, says that once when she was 
feeling keenly her failures and discourage- 
ments, her little boy came in from a walk 
and put into her lap a little handful of 
wilted chickweed. 

She picked up the worthless weeds 
with a cry of gratitude, and kissed the 
little hand which had brought them to 
her. They were all the flowers he had, 


and his loving thought and plan to bring 
mother his only bouquet lifted the 
burden from her heart. 

“Ah,” she said, “shall not my 
Father take my little service, which 
oftentimes seems so worthless and un- 
availing, and count it precious because 
in my heart I longed to do great and 
beautiful things for Him ?” 

* * * 


| The difference between a wise man and 
a fool 1s that a fool’s mistakes never 
teach him anything. 


* * * 

The disciples were not losing time 
when they sat down beside their Master 
and held quiet converse with Him under 
the olives of Bethany or by the shores of 
Galilee. Those were their school hours ; 
those were their feeding-times. 

The healthiest Christian, the one who 
is best fitted for godly living and godly 
labours, is he who feeds most on Christ. 
Here lies the benefit of Bible reading, 
and of secret prayer. 

* * * 


Patience is the ballast of the soul that 
will keep it from rolling and tumbling in 
the greatest storm. 


* * * 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s prayer, 
“ At Morning,” is one of the most perfect 
and beautiful prayers of modern days. 
It reveals the true soul of the happy 
sufferer, and deserves to be framed in 
every heart. It is this: 

“The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and 
duties. Help us to play the man, help 
us to perform them with laughter and 
kind faces. Let cheerfulness abound 
with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all this day, bring us to 
our resting beds weary and content and 
undishonoured, and grant us in the end 
the gift of sleep.”’ 
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My Boyhood’s Days 


Youthful Reminiscences of Popular Preachers 





[5.By the Right Rev. A. Barry, D.D.,_ 


| formerly Primate of Australia 


Y recollections go a long way back ; 
but, if they have any interest, 
it is only in respect of the 

glimpses they give of the general con- 
dition of things, civil and ecclesiastical, 
in London some sixty years since. 

I was born in Ely Place, almost within 
the sound of Bow bells, and my early days 
were mostly spent in London—first in the 
neighbourhood of Langham Place, and 
afterwards in Westminster. 

The earliest thing I can remember was 
hearing the church-bell toll on a Saturday 
evening in 1830, and being told that it was 
for the death of the King (George IV.). 

On the other hand, London was then 
a comparatively small place. We boys 
were sent to school at Kensington, as 
being out of town. We coui! walk 
through Holland Park, and play cricket in 
the Bayswater fields on the other side. 
All the ground between Kensington and 
Chelsea was open, in fields or market- 
gardens, and the region of Clapham and 
Wandsworth was still a country place. 
Even at Westminster, Searl-’s boathouse 
for the school was close to the bridge on 
the Surrey side, with a fine row of elms— 
“ Bishop’s Walk ’’—leading down to Lam- 
beth Palace; and from Vincent Square 
it was easy to get almost at once into 
the open country. 

In respect of church life, it was certainly 

a dead time, except where parishes and 
churches were touched and quickened by 
the influence of the Evangelical revival. 
In most London churches it was hardly 
considered to be in good taste to join 
in the responses or the singing. All this 
was left to the parish-clerk and some 
gounday-school children in the gallery. 
Hymnody was only in its infancy ; what 
was sung was largely from Brady and 
Tate, or, in some old-fashioned churches, 
from Sternhold and Hopkins. 

The sermon, almost always preached 
in a black gown, was the all-import- 
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firmation came about once in three years 
for any district. The young people were 
gathered by hundreds- and confirmed by 
railfulls, and the service was formal and 
wearisome in the extreme. When I was 
confirmed by Bishop Blomfield in St. 
James’, Piccadilly, we were at least eight 
hundred in number. How long the service 
lasted I do not know; but we were all 
utterly tired out before it ended. 

The cathedrals kept up some tradition 
of stateliness in service, but there was 
little vitality about them. I can 
remember that the whole congregation 
of St. Paul’s and the Abbey was easily 
contained in the choir; except at St. 
Paul’s for the gathering of the charity- 
schoolchildren once a year. 

Certainly the retrospect bids one thank 
God for the revival which He has given us. 
If we have our troubles, our strifes, our 
doctrinal controversies and doubts—if we 
have lost some of the wholesome conven- 
tions of earlier days, and are ready to 
question much that was then accepted 
without hesitation—yet at least there has 
been a marvellous quickening of spiritual 
life. 

The only great preacher of those early 
days. whom I can remember was one 
really great—the Rev. Henry Melvill, 
Canon of St. Paul’s. His sermons, gene- 
rally, I think, written, were of very high 
oratorical power, singularly emphatic, and 
even impassioned, but with a strong intel- 
lectual grasp and coherence, as might 
have been expected from one who had 
been Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. In 
themselves, they were above our boyish 
heads, although they impressed us by 
their earnestness. I remember them chiefly 
through their effect upon others. 

Two expressions of that effect I can 
recall—which I never saw in the case 
of any other preacher before or since— 
when I heard him in St. Mary’s during 
the time of my boyhood at school in 
Cambridge. The first was curious. He 
had a custom of repeating his text em- 
phatically at the end of each section of 
his sermon, and when it came, the congre- 
gation involuntarily moved and coughed, 
producing the impression of a hum of 
applause, such as greeted preachers in the 
olden times. The other was very striking. 
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On one occasion I sat with my school- 
master among the Masters of Arts, when 
the great preacher was describing the 
dangers and temptations of an under- 
graduate career, and painting a picture 
of a young life blasted, and a home 
desolated, through dissipation and sin. 
I saw many of those around me—not, 
certainly, an impressionable audience— 
weeping like children. I heard subse- 
quently many great sermons at St. Mary’s, 
but I never, so far as I remember, saw 
again what I saw then. 

In those early days, although we boys 
were taught regularly in religious know- 
ledge, and always went to church on 
Sundays—weekday services were com- 
paratively few—I do not think that I 
had any very strong religious impressions. 
Those, thank God, came to me later, 
when, at the age of about fifteen, I entered 
King’s College, London, for one year in 
the school and for two years subsequently 
in the college itself, before I went up te 
Cambridge. 

The fatherly and impressive influence 
of Bishop Lonsdale, then principal, whom 
we all admired and loved; the quaint, 
earnest simplicity of Archdeacon Allen, 
the chaplain; above all, the apostolic 
personality and prophetic teaching of 
Frederic Denison Maurice—these told 
upon us all, just at the time when we were 
passing into manhood, and when the new 
flood of ideas and interests was coming 
upon us; and to these, under God, I owe 
my own spiritual life. 

The influence of Maurice taught us 
something of the depth of mystery 
underlying ordinary life, and kept us 
from exclusive devotion to one school 
of thought. 

Since that time I have lived to see much 
change, much revival, much progress of 
thought, within and without the Church, 
much spiritual development, which would 
then have been thought dangerous ; and 
I trust that I have learnt some of the 
lessons which, through all these, God's 
Providence has been teaching us. But 
I doubt whether in essential principle | 
have changed much from the convictions 
of those early days, for which I thank 
God. 

ALFRED BARRY. 
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[ ~ 6—The Rev. Dinsdale T. Young _ | 





I AM a “travelling preacher”’ in the 
most distinctive sense. I believe 
there is only one living Wesleyan 
minister, and he is now retired from active 
service, who has visited as many places 
in Britain for public duty as I have done. 

I was born in Northumberland, in 
Corbridge-on-Tyne. Corbridge is almost 
idyllic in its situation. 1 remember 
Dr. Parker telling me some years ago 
that he had often thought he would like 
to retire to Corbridge when his working 
days were over. 

My very earliest recollections are early 
indeed. I can recall what took place 
when I was little over three years old. 
What transpired when I was six and seven 
years old is vividly and indelibly photo- 
graphed upon my mind. 

Well do I remember climbing the steps 
of the pulpit in Corbridge Wesleyan 
Chapel when but five years of age, the 
only congregation assembled being the 
woman who cleaned the edifice. And I 
wondered what I could say if I had to say 
anything from that awful height. 

My father was a Doctor of Medicine, 
a graduate of Durham. He and his 
forebears hailed from South Shields, where 
my grandfather was a sailor and ship- 
owner. My mother was a native of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where for some forty 
years my grandfather was a Methodist 
official. 

As far back as I can remember I longed 
to live in great towns or cities. Before I 
was eighteen I began to live in such 
environment, and there I have still 
continued. 

All my parents’ delight was in the 
Christian Church. There they found, and 
taught me to find, all recreation. So my 
first memories are associated with chapels, 
meetings, and social assemblies of simple- 
hearted Christians. Seeing churches and 
chapels, stealing up pulpit-steps, hearing 
great preachers—these were my primal 
pleasures, and they are still ! 

I distinctly remember, when I could not 
have been more than six years old, hear- 
ing the Rev. Thomas Vasey, a distin- 
guished Wesleyan divine in his day, 
preach in Chapter Row Chapel, South 
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tutored old suppliant would not  infre- 
quently lead the little meeting, and 
would say: “Will one of our female 
sisters pray ?”’ On another occasion the 
old “‘ leader ’’ called on one and another 
and another of the “ female sisters ’’ to 
‘lead in prayer,’ and when all were held 
silent by their shyness, he cried: ‘‘ Our 
Betty pray.” But ‘Our Betty’s”’ lips 
were sealed. Then the vehement veteran 
exclaimed: “The devil take ye all!”’ 
The literature of the humour of church- 
life is by no means complete as yet. 

I was always to be a minister, a 
Wesleyan minister. I began to preach 
almost as soon as I began to do anything. 
In my earliest preachings I was always 
very ritualistic. My nightshirt was my 
surplice, nor was [ quite unskilled in 
extemporising a cassock. Once we lost a 
favourite cat ; the bereavement filled my 
boyish heart with grief. And I still 
retain the scene of my officiating at the 
funeral of that domestic pet—the service 
was conducted in high Anglican fashion, 
and was fully choral. These Anglican 
moods, however, were intermittent, and 
whilst yet in early boyhood they died 
away. 

My earliest addresses in public were 
delivered when I was little more than 
twelve years of age. They were given in 
cottage meetings and similar unassuming 
assemblies. I preached my first sermon 
in a little Wesleyan chapel in the village 
of Scagglethorpe, Yorkshire, one July 
Sabbath afternoon, when I was about 
fourteen and a half. Soon after I was put 
upon the “ plan” of the Malton Circuit. 
Some readers will be able to interpret 
this Methodist phraseology. 

For some three years I preached and 
spoke in town and country all round that 


region of the North of England. In 
chapels of various denominations, in 


private houses, in cotters’ huts, in barns, 
on village greens, in workshops—anywhere 
and everywhere. Such an apprenticeship 
has proved very serviceable to me in these 
subsequent years. 

When scarcely seventeen and a half J 
was proposed as a candidate for the 
Wesleyan ministry, and presently was 
accepted. Then to the theological col- 
lege, then out into the whirl of a laborious 
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And on and 


but delightsome ministry. 
on unto this day. 

I remember when I returned one 
Sabbath evening from a day of village- 
preaching in somewhat buoyant spirits. 
It was soon after I had begun to preach. 
My father quietly said, after I had re- 
counted my encouragements: ‘And 
what did Jesus think of your services, 
my boy?” Ever as a service closes 
nowadays I find my father’s so pertinent 
query ringing in my heart, and I bless the 
day he put the question to me. 

It grows upon me that I owe a 
never-lessening obligation to the dear 
friends who, overlooking juvenile crude- 
ness, cheered and encouraged me in the 
earliest days of my work. What a debt! 
owe to many such! The memory awakes 
sweet music in my heart. I think always 
first of the judicious cheer my noble 
parents gave me. Many a time they dis- 
persed dark clouds of discouragement and 
depression by their smile. Few owe more to 
kind and affectionate and gifted relatives 
who encouraged amid early endeavours. 

The smallest congregation J ever 
addressed was a congregation of four, 
gathered one hot summer afternoon in a 
tinv chapel of a tiny hamlet in Yorkshire. 
There was no precentor, and I essayed 
the duty, with disastrous results—I broke 
down. Pardon me—I was but fifteen! 
The worst of it was I espied a youth who 
laughed at my unmelodious escapade. I 
saw the humorous side of the episode, 
and was flippant enough to laugh in the 
pulpit. I fear I never recovered the 
ground I lost with two demure attenders 
that unfortunate afternoon. 

Only one thing else can I allude to. I 
cannot be too grateful that from my 
earliest years 1 have loved books and 
held fellowship with them. The love and 
fellowship increase as the vears advance and 
récede. There can be few sweeter things, in 
an hour of mental disturbance (or, indeed, 
at any other time), than the companion- 


ship of books. They make a fresh world ely 


and a new country—and there are new 
roads always to explore. 

Especially do 1 joy more and more to 
find in God’s great Book vision and 
strength and song. 


DINSDALE TJ, YOUNG, 
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Seats for Wayfa 


A New Idea for Practical Philanthropi 


HERE is a story told that many 
years ago at a southern seaside 
resort a wealthy gentleman placed 

some seats on the cliffs and let the world 
know it by placing his name on the seats 
and the words : 

“ This seat is his, and he made it.” 

The mischievous boys of the place 
deleted the letter ‘‘ i” in the word “‘seat,”’ 
and thus a familiar phrase came to view 
with the result that many visitors smiled 
at the idea of the gentleman who gave 
the seats to the town posing as the creator 
of the sea. 

Perhaps this 
incident is dis- 
couraging, but 
it is remarkable 
that philan- 
thropists do not 
spend their 
money in pro- 
viding seats 
either at the 
seaside, in 
parks, or in 
country lanes, 
and other 
places where 
they would be 
useful. 

For a few 
pounds many 
a man might confer a great boon to 
the people by placing seats where the 
weary wayfarer might rest. 

There are hundreds of charming views 
and little bits of scenery which would be 
appreciated a great deal more if the 
visitor could sit down and “ drink in the 
beauties of nature.’ Perhaps some day 
this idea will appeal to some millionaire 
who would, by this means, render a real 
practical service to the community. 

There are up and down the country 
three or four seats which are of special 
interest, inasmuch as they are memorials. 
Of late years fashion for outdoor me- 
morials has taken the form of drinking 
fountains, but perhaps “seats” in con- 


Erected close to Goring-on-Thames Station by the widow 
John Winterbotham Batten, K.C., in memory of her husbar 
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ore in the near future 
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of great service and help 
cause, but when once 
1 the idea of seats and 
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go Mr. Winterbotham 
London, while visiting 
;, dropped down dead 
itform while waiting for 
his train. His 
widow, with 
the idea of pro- 
viding a rest- 
ing-place for 
travellers, has 
had erected a 
railed oak seat, 
which has been 
placed in a 
recess cut in 
the bank. The 
top rail of the 
seat bears a 
carved inscrip- 
tion : 

“ Rest, way- 
farer, rest, and 
be thankful,” 
and on the back 
1is seat is placed to the 
Winterbotham Batten, 
Ww. 1903.” 
ourse, one or two other 
take the form of seats, 
only one which com- 
n death. 
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A seat in Holwood Park, Kent, memorable as the scene of the great resolve of 
Wilberforce to suppress the slave trade 


conversed on topics touching the welfare 
of the State. There Wilberforce told Pitt 
of his intention to move in the House of 
Commons for the suppression of the 
slave trade in our West Indian Colonies. 
In the same year he brought the subject 
before Parliament ; but, strange to say, 
it was not until the death of Pitt in 1806 
that, on the motion of Mr. Fox, the House 
of Commons decided on the abolition of 
the slave trade. On the seat is an 
inscription recording these circumstances, 
and also a passage from 
Wilberforce’s diary bear- 
ing on the same interest- 
ing historic event. 

The little seaside village 


of Beer, near Seaton, 
possesses a remarkable 
seat memorial. It takes 


the form of a handsome 
seat in memory of the late 
Mr. Hamilton Macallum, 
the painter. It appears 
that during his lifetime 
Mr. Macallum used to visit 
Beer in order to paint 
the beautiful landscape 
scenes of the district, and 
his frequent visits made 
him very popular with 
all the inhabitants of 
the little village. 

The inscription, how- 
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hat 


Erected by the villagers of Beer, near Seaton, to the memory of an artist who 
immortalised the place in his pictures 


ever, speaks for itself, 
and runs as follows : 

“Erected in grateful 
remembrance of Hamil- 
ton Macallum, who, 
during twenty-five years 
of occasional residence 
in this village, so en- 
deared himself to the 
inhabitants that they, 
with many others who 
knew him, desired to 
perpetuate the memory 
of a kind friend, a genial 
companion and upright 
man, and a distin- 
guished artist.” 

On one side of the 
seat, as shown in our 
illustration, there is a 
medallion portrait of 
Mr. Macallum, and on the other side 
there is a barometer. It is very rare that 
memorials take such a useful form, and 
the visitor to the seaside village can not 
only ‘“‘ view the landscape o’er’’ but also 
make his own weather observations, and 
decide whether, after all, it will be wise for 
him to take the excursion he had con- 
tempiated for the afternoon programme. 
It can be readily imagined that in the 
summer visitors look at the barometer in 
preference to the inscription. 
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Castle on Golden Pi 


A Charming Story for the Children 


7ranslated from the Swedish by Caroline Corner-Oh! 


NCE upon a time a farmer and his 
wife lived in the heart of a great 


forest. 

They were very, very poor, all they 
possessed being one son and one daughter, 
one cow and one cat. Now, this couple 
were always quarrelling. If the husband 
wanted something one might be sure his 
wife wanted something else. One evening 
at supper, when all had eaten their por- 
ridge, the husband began to scrape the 
pan. This made his wife angry. She 
said that none but herself had the right 
to the scrapings. 

This was the beginning of a great 
quarrel; neither would give in. Sud- 
denly the wife seized the pan and ran 
away, but her husband seized the spoon 
and ran after her. Over hill and dale 
they sped, the wife in front, the husband 
behind. Nobody knows, however, who 
got the right to the scrapings after all. 
Time rolled on, and, as the parents did 
not return, the children determined to 
go in search of them, each in a different 
direction. 

First they consulted together as to 
dividing the property, but it was difficult, 
as there was only the cow and the cat, 
and both wanted the cow. Whilst a 
lively discussion was going on the cat, 
who had listened to the proceedings, went 


purring to the girl, and mewed. “ Take 


me, take me.” 

So, as her brother would not give in 
to her having the cow, the girl took the 
cat. Then they bade each other good- 
bye, and parted, the boy with his cow, 
his sister with her cat. Let us follow the 
latter. The girl had walked many miles, 
when she and her companion came to a 
fine castle. Then the cat, looking up 
into his mistress’s face, mewed : 

“Tf you will take my advice I will 
bring you luck.” 

“Very well,” said the girl. 
shall I do?” 


“What 
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Nevertheless, she resolved to try her 
again. That evening, instead of a bean, 
she put a pea into her guest’s bed; and on 
asking her next morning how she had 
slept, received this answer : 

“Oh, yes, I slept well, for 1 was very 
tired, although I felt all night as though 
a sharp, hard stone were under me. It 
was never so at my own castle.” 

This should have satisfied the old queen ; 
but she was naturally suspicious, and it 
did not. This time she put a wisp of 
straw in amongst the feathers, and asked 
next morning the same question. 

“ Yes, certainly, I slept well, for I was 
so tired, although I thought there must 
be a tree under me. I never felt this at 
Catsberg.” 

There was nothing for it now but to 
watch the girl’s habits and manners. 
The first thing she did was to send her 
guest a magnificent gown embroidered in 
gold, such as only Royal or noble ladies 
wear. The girl thanked the queen for the 
handsome present, and thought no more 
about it. But her friend the cat was on 
the aiert, and whispered : 

“You must beware, you are being 
tried again.” 

Later on the queen asked if she would 
walk with her in the palace grounds. 
Now, the maids-of-honour were afraid of 
soiling their skirts, as it had been raining 
all night, and when they asked if she were 
not also, she said : 

“Oh dear no; 
clothes at home !”’ 

This settled it. She must be a king’s 
daughter, they thought. After this the 
queen did not seek to interfere with her 
son’s offer of marriage. 

After the betrothal it happened one day 
the couple were seated together in the 
turret chamber, when the girl, turning her 
head towards the woods, espied her 
parents in hot pursuit, the one with the 
pan, the other with the spoon. It was 
so comical, she could not help laughing. 

“Why do you laugh so?” asked the 
prince. 

The cat, purring about her, whispered 
the answer in her ear, and she repeated : 

“T cannot help laughing when I see 
your castle standing on pillars of stone 
while mine stands on pillars of gold.” 


I have heaps of fine 
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Her betrothed, greatly astonished, 
sighed : 

“Ah, your thoughts are always of your 
beautiful Catsberg! It seems you have 
everything there better than we have. 
We will drive over and see this beautiful 
palace, be it ever so far away.” 

At this the cotter’s daughter’s courage 
failed ; she felt fit to sink to the earth. 
All she could say was that she must 
think out the best way to undertake such 
a journey. When she was alone she felt 
troubled and sorely perplexed, and began 
to weep. But presently the cat came 
rubbing against her, and asked her why 
she wept. So she told him, adding : 

‘““Now I must pay the penalty for fol- 
lowing your advice.” 

“Cheer up!” replied the cat. “‘ All will 
be well, better than you even can expect.” 

Meanwhile, preparations were being 
made for the journey to Catsberg. In due 
time all was ready, and the whole caval- 
cade began to move on, the prince and 
his fiancée in the first gilded coach, 
many knights and noble ladies accom- 
panying, with the cat foremost to lead 
the way. Having journeyed thus for 
some time the cat observed a goatherd 
attending some very fine goats. 

““Good-morning, goatherd,” said he, 
in his most polite tones. ‘‘ A great prince 
is passing here who will ask you to whom 
the goats belong. Now, you must say, 
‘To the beautiful young princess by 
your side.’ If you do this, I will reward 
you, for they will be hers soon; if you 
do not, I will scratch you to pieces.” 

The goatherd was much astonished, but 

«cadily consented. Then the cat leaped 
away, and presently the prince, driving 
up, stopped to ask to whom such fine 
animals belonged. 

The goatherd answered according to 
instructions : 

“To the beautiful young princess by 
your side.” 

The prince was surprised, but delighted, 
thinking what a great princess his be- 
trothed must be, while the cotter’s 
daughter was thinking she had got the 
better portion of her parents’ inheritance 
alter all. So they continued their journey, 
the cat leading the way until they met 
the harvesters bringing home the corn. 
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The Prince stopped to ask to whom such fine animals belonged. 
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‘““ Good-day, good folks,” said the cat, 
in his most insinuating tones. ‘A great 
prince is coming this way who will ask 
you to whom this rich harvest belongs. 
Now you must reply, ‘ To the young and 
beautiful princess by your side.’ If you 
do, I will reward you, for they will be 
her’s soon; if you do not, I will scratch 
you to pieces.”’ 

The harvesters were amazed, and half 
in fear promised to obey. 

Sure enough the prince stopped the 
cavalcade to ask to whom this rich 
harvest belonged. 

“To the beautiful princess by your 
side,” was their reply. 

The prince was still more astonished, 
and thought how immensely rich his 
princess must be to have such possessions. 
Then they continued their way, the cat 
leaping on as before. 

As evening came on they found them- 
selves approaching a magnificent castle 
standing on pillars of gold. Now this 
magnificent castle belonged to a cruel 
giant, the owner of all the land around. 
The cat entered by the huge gates, and 
changing himself at once into a monster 
breadloaf, took his place in the big 
keyhole in readiness for the giant’s return 
home. 

After a while the great giant came 
tumbling along out of the forest, so huge 
and heavy was he that the whole earth 
shook under him. When he tried to 
unlock the gates he could not, on account 
of the breadloaf in the keyhole. This 
made him angry, and he shouted : 

“Unlock! Unlock, I say!” ; 

“Wait,” replied the cat from within, 





“wait one little moment, until [ tell 
my adventures. First they stirred me 
with a big spoon es 

“Unlock, unlock!” shouted the giant, 
louder than before. 

But the cat answered as before : 

“Wait but a moment until I tell my 
adventures. First they choked me with 
flour, then they beat me, then they 
kneaded and pinched me——” 

But the wrathful giant shouted so 
that the whole castle shook. 

“ Unlock, unlock !”’ 

Again the cat replied : 

“Wait one tiny moment till I relate 
my adventures. Oh, how they beat me! 
Then pinched me, then dredged me with 
flour, then pricked me, then put me in 
the oven and baked me! ”’ 

By this time the giant had grown 
anxious, and in a pleading voice said : 

“Open, pray, open the gates !’”’ 

But this didn’t help him, the loaf 
remained in the keyhole as before. So the 
cat tried another trick. 

“ Ah, what a lovely maid is there up 
in the sky!” he cunningly exclaimed. 

Now, it is well known a cruel giant 
cannot face the sun. But, without think- 
ing, he turned to look, and meeting the 
light of heaven face to face, he fell in a 
fit and died. 

The cat at once came out of his hiding- 
place, and in his natural form flung 
wide the gates, and cried : 

“Welcome to Catsberg 

The princely cavalcade entered, and 
were entertained most sumptuously. A 
few days after the marriage of the prince 
and princess was celebrated. 
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THE FIRST SOUP-KITCHEN 
At the present time, when the problem Mr. George F 
of the unemployed is perplexing the has hit upon ar 
minds of those who have the welfare of | the Gospel. 
the nation at heart, the accompanying He was conv 


photograph is 





of particular 
interest. 

It shows the 
first soup- 
kitchen opened 
in the metro- 
polis, and is 
situated in 
Euston Road, 
not far from 
the terminus 
of the London 
and North- 
Western Rail- 
way. Here 
every winter 
a crowd of 











starving men, 
women, and 
children obtain 
food. ‘I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat,” is the appropriate text 
inscribed above the _ peculiar-looking 
building. Our photograph represents an 
ordinary crowd, and was not taken on 
any special occasion. 
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REACHING BY BICYCLE 


9s, Of North Shields, 
‘el way of proclaiming 
ted thirty years ago 
while listening 
to a lay- 
preacher in 
Stockton mar- 
ket-place. The 
texts of the dis- 
course which 
was the means 
of bringing 
about the great 
change in his 
life were “‘ The 
wages of sin 
is death” and 
“The gift of 
God is eternal 
life,’ and these 
two passages 
he displays, 
with much’ 
pride, on 
ame of his bicycle. 
frequently uses his 
message is read by 
le as he wheels his 
led thoroughfares of 
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Arab mourning women going to a funeral. In many Eastern countries it is the custom to hire members of the fair 


sex to make lamentations at the grave of a deceased male member of the community 


RECORDED ACCORDING TO EVENTS 

There was exhibited some time ago at 
Middleton a family register, written on 
the front page of an old Bible, which is 
absolutely unique. The entries were 
made by the owner’s father and grand- 
father. 

It shows in a curious manner the 
primitive habits of Lancashire folk in 
some isolated districts in a_ past 
generation. Dates, it will be seen, are 
dispensed with, and each birth is identified 
by some notable event, either local or 
historical : 

‘Eawr Jem wus born i’ th’ American 
war. Eawr Meary wus born 1’ th’ great 
frost. Eawr Bill wus born when Ostler 
wus killed i’ th’ Delph. Sal was born 
when Gorgey Meadow was mown. Peggy 
wus born i’ th’ great wind. Eawr John 
wus born when Holland wus_ hung. 
Robbut wus_ born 


A BRIDGE BUILT ON WOOL 

Bideford’s fine bridge is supposed to 
have been built between the years 1330 
and 1350. It is 677 feet long, and has 
twenty-five arches, some wide and some 
narrow, the wide ones being built, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, by the rich, and 
the narrow by the poor. The foundations 
were supposed to have been laid on bales 
of wool. 

Many attempts had been made to 
bridge the river, but all had failed, owing 
to the unstable river bed. However, the 
parish priest, a Sir Richard Gurney, 
set to work with such good heart 
that, with the aid of the lord of the 
manor, he speedily collected a large sum 
of money. 

So great was the endowment of the 
bridge that its income was managed by 
trustees, and is so to this day. 





when th’ cow 
run at mother 
i th’ Hedger 
lanes. Eawr Jenny 
wus born’ when 
Longworth wus 
gibbeted, un owd 
penny pieces wus 
made. And Eawr 
Charlotte wus born 
when th’ peace wus 
made.” Such a 
record certainly 
makes interesting 
reading. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD 


BUDDHA'S TOOTH 

In the Waligawa Temple, Kandy, repos- 
ingina casketreputed to be worth £15,000, 
is the sacred tooth of Buddha. 
is in the shape of a 


The casket 









‘“dagoba,” on the top of the pinnacle 
being a ruby of large size, which cost no 
less than 2,000 rupees. The body is of 
gold, beautifully worked, and encrusted 
with gems. 

On the front are two square emeralds of 
large size, set in elaborate floral 
designs, and hung by richly-carved 
festoons from the upper part of the 
casket. Nearly all the stones are 
large rubies. 

The height over all is about two feet 


six inches, with a diameter of about 
eighteen inches at the base. 
The casket was made in’ Burma, 
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India and Ceylon 
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rHE “ TRINITY RABBITS” 

There is a very curious stained-glass 
window in the church of Long Melford, 
in Suffolk. This is known as the “ Trinity 
Rabbits’ window, on account of the 
fact that it contains three rabbits. Each 
head is quite 
distinct; but, 
nevertheless, 
each rabbit is 
made up of a 
portion of its 
neighbour. 

These three 
rabbits have but 
three ears among 
them, and yet 
the picture shows 
that each of the 
animals possesses 
a pair of ears. 

The reason for 
this strange representation in the window 
is not known. It was evidently a joke 
on the part of the artist in days gone 
by. Possibly it was the same spirit of 
mischief on the part of an ancient artist 
which led to the strange representation, in 
a window of Lincoln Cathedral, of Salome 
standing on her head before He ‘od. 


The curious “Trinity Rabbits’? window in the church of Long Melford, 
Suffolk 
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HOW ICONS ARE MADE © 
The icons, or sacred pictures of the 
Russians, vary much in material and 7 
value, but little in style. The style is 
always strictly Byzantine, and is copied 
faithfully from some old picture, in its 
turn a_ slavish 
copy of another, 
Most of the 
icons are made 
in the province 
of Vladimir, by 
peasants who 
work at them in 
their cottages. 
Very much like 
an up-to-date 
factory process is 
the fashioning of 
these _ pictures. 
The work ‘passes 
from hand to 
hand. One man makes the _ boards, 
another paints the backgrounds, a third 
puts in the figures, and the picture passes 
from fashioner to fashioner till complete. 
Some of those hung in the churches 
are valuable, being, like that of Our Lady 
of Kazan, in the Cathedral of St. Peters- 
burg, covered with precious stones. 
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Isis Up-to-Date : 
LVustrated. 


The Glamour of Park Lane. 
Why I Am What I Am. 


Illustrated. 
Scottish Reminiscences. 
Hill-Top Churches. 


eeler. Ji/ustrate.t. 
A Question of Principle. 


A Servian Religious Retreat. 
At War with a National Evil. 


this number. 





There is no better companion than 
number, which is now on sale, price 6d., contains the following Articles and 
Stories, among others too numerous (o mention: 


Short Story by Scott Graham. 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon, Miss Agnes Weston, 
the Rev. Wilson Carlile, “Ralph Connor,” and the Archdeacon of London. 


By the Rev. Arthur Mursell. 
By Charles G. Harper. 
An ears of the Brush: A Chat with Mr. Herbert Schmalz. 


By J. Harwood Panting. 
The Old-fashioned Virtue of Kindness. 
By John Foster Fraser. 

By Herbert Shaw. 
Long Instalment of the Serial Story, by Ethel F. Heddle, which may be begun in 


“GOOD WORDS.” The January 


The Revival of a Strange Heathen Cult in Pleasure-loving Paris. 


Tustrated. 


Tllustrated 
Lllusti ated. 


By Harold F. B. 


LTlustrated. 

By Ian Maclaren. 
Lélustrated. 
Tilustrated. 
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Mr. W. YOUNGS, 
THE DEANERY, 
EXETER. 
Writes November 15th, 1905 : 
» “‘ For over two years (as the re- 
ult of an attack of Scarlet Fever) 
had been suffering from Deafness 
nd ‘hammering’ noises in the 
Iam pleased to say, however, that 
he ‘ Keith-Harvey System’ has 
fected a complete cure, and I will 
ways recommend it.” 














EE ARES: MOTTE 
If you. suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete an: 
at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C. 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send yo 


}you mention this Magazine. The following unsolicited testimonials and photogrz 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical 
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Miss LILY MAUNDERS, 
LITTLETON GREEN, 

SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX. 
Writes November 14th, 1905: 

‘Having been deaf from bad 
Colds for over seven years my hear- 
ing has been completely restored 
after using the ‘Keith-Harvey 
System’ for six weeks. 

Formerly I could not hear the 
Clock when standing close to : now 
I can hear it ticking in the next 


’ 


room. 
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permanent cure, write 
or Pamphiet fully de- 
gratis and post free if 


s have been sent by patients 











Mr. J. W. WILSON, 
)ALE TERRACE, FISHER St. 
WILLENHALL STAFFS. 
s November 13th, 1905 : 


jixteen years ago, alter an 
k of Scarlet Fever, I became 
y deaf with constant ‘‘hum- 
” noises in the ear, 

am pleased to say, however, 




























Mrs. KATE QUICK, 
VICTORIA ROAD, 
. St. Ives, CORNWALL. 
Writes November 13th, 1905 : 

** As the result of a gathered ear 
1 was quite unable to hear a loud 
iticking Clock, even when pressed 
Close to the head. 

Since using the ‘Keith-Harvey 
System” however, my hearing is 
completely restored, and I can now 
hear the Clock ticking perfectly 
tfrom one room to another.” 








bs 


Mr. TOM UTLEY, 
30, NETHER HAuGu, 

Nr. ROTHERHAM, YORKS. 

Writes November 12th, 1905 : 
‘* Tt gives me great pleasure to 
| state that the ‘Keith - Harvey 
System” has effected a wonderful 
cure in my case, the process having 

been completely successful. 

As my Deafness and noises were 
caused by Scarlet Fever over 
twenty-five years ago, I consider 
the cure wonderful.” 





that after applying the ‘Keith- 
Ha: vey System?’ for five days I 
four 1 great- relief, and can now 
hear better than ever I did.” 
| i oP. in 
‘s)s M. HUMPHREY, 
64, EccLEston Roap, 
WEsT EALING. 
Writes November 11th, 1905: 

‘Af er suffering from Deafness 
and he: d noises for over seven years, 
the ‘K .ith-Harvey System’ has, 
in my « wn case, effected a complete 
cure. 

I car now hear comfortably, feel 
much appier and brighter, and 
cannot thank you enough for all 

| your ki id consideration.” 
| 
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E tue 


If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete and permanent cure, write 


at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, 


Holborn, London, E.C., for Pamphlet fully de- 


scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you gratis and post free if 


you mention this Magazine. The following 


spontaneously, and sl 


yuuld convince eve 











Mr. ROBT. MACPHERSON, 





153, MAIN STREET, BONHILL, 


DUNBARTONSHIRE. 
Writes October 27th, 1905 : 
**T am very pleased to say that, 


after carrying out the Keith- Har- | 


vey System,’ my hearing is com- 
pletely restored, and I now take 
pleasure in joining in conversation 
with anyone. 

If any patient is in doubt as to 
the efficacy of your Treatment let 
him write to me. 





| Deafness, 











Miss E. WESTON, 
HOLLy CoTTAGE, BLACKFORDBY, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. | 


Writes October 27th, 1905 : 

* After suffering for nearly two 
years from terrible Head noises and 
I am now most thankful 
to 
cured me. 

I now feel a different being alto- 
gether, and shall never cease to 





| 


say that you have completely | 


sing the praises of the wonderful | 


‘Keith-Harvey System.” 





re Wiis 
Mr. GEORGE KING, 
CoTTERSTOCK, OunpLE, 
NorTHANTS. 
Writes October 24th, 1905 : 


= of age the ‘Keith-Harvey 
ystem’ has completely restored 
my hearing and removed the dis- 
tressing head noises. 


Formerly I could not hear the | 


Clock tick, even when standing 
close to; now I can easily hear it 
ticking all over my room.” 





| Writes October 
** Although I am over sixty-four | 


| Deafness 


| recommend the 





Mr. WILLIAM BOSWORTH, 
46, PARK ROAD, 
BEDFORD. 
23rd, 1905 : 

‘*T am most pleased to state that, 
although I had been suffering from 
and ‘whistling’ Head 
noises for the past ten years, the 
‘ Keith-Harvey System ’ has been 
very successful. 

I can now hear as well as ever I | 
could in my life, and will always 
Treatment.” 


| 


| 





unsolicited testimonials and photographs have been sent by patients 
n the most sceptical :— 








Mrs. BURGESS, 
64, EMsworTH RoapD, 

NorTH END, PoRTSMOUTH. 
Writes October 26th, 1905 : 

“You will, I know, be pleased 
to learn that the ‘ Keith- -Harvey 
System’ has, in my own case, 
proved most successful. 

Not only has it completely re- 
stored my hearing but the trouble- 
some Head noises and 
Catarrh have also entirely passed 
away. 











Mr. JAMES WAUGH, Junr., 
50, WALKER Roap, 

‘TORRY, ABERDEEN. 

Writes October 22nd, 1905 : 
“After suffering from severe 
Deafness for over nine years (the 
result of Scarlet Fever), I am 
pleased to say that my hearing has 
greatly improved _ since using the 


| *Ke th-Harvey System.’ 


H 


Formerly I could only hear a 
watch two inches off; now I can 
plainly hear it a foot away.” 


Nasal 





compl 
troubl 
noises 
away. 

My 
place 














If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete 2 
at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send y: 


you mention this Magazine. 


The following unsolicited testimonials and photog 


spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptic: 











Mr. A. J. WREFORD, 

31, HONEYBOROUGH ROAD, 

NEYLAND, PEM’SHIRE, 
Writes October 21st, 1905 : 

*“*T am pleased to say that 
after carrying out the ‘Keith- 
Harvey System’ my hearing is 
completely restored, and _ the 
troublesome ‘ buzzing’ Head 
noises have also entirely passed 
away. 

My deafness came on in the first 
place from a severe cold.” 











Mr. LEWIS CROSS, 
26, LITTLE CHESTNUT STREET, 
WORCESTER. 
Writes October 20th, 1905 : 
**T have much pleasure in stating 
that, after suffering more or less for 


over ten years from Deafness and | 





‘ringing’ noises in the head, I | 


have derived great benefit trom the 
use of the ‘Keith-Harvey Sys- 
tem.’ 

I shall always be most happy to 
recommend the Treatment.” 








Mr. ARTHUR FALP, 

32, BATH STREET, 
SouTH SHIELDs, DURHAM. 
Writes October 13th, 1905 : 
“After suffering from Deafness 
and Noises in the Head for nearly 
twelve years I made up my mind to 
try the ‘ Keith-Harvey System.’ 

I am pleased to say that I can 
now hear better than I ever did 
before, and the distressing Noises 
in the head have also completely 
passed away.” 








afte 


1 permanent cure, write 


















for Pamphlet fully de- 
gratis and post free if 
vhs haye been sent by patients 
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Mrs. A. NORMAN, 
LOWER SPILLMANS, 
StroupD, GLOs. 
s October 16th, 1905 : 
am very pleased to say that 
carefully carrying out the 
th-Harvey System,’ my 
g is just as good as ever it was, 
1e troublesome Head _ noises 
ilso completely passed away. 
ive persuaded my brother-in- 
try the Treatment, and will 
scommend it to others.” 














Mr. J. CROSS, 


28, DENBIGH ST., BoRDESLEY Gr., | 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. | 


Writes October 13th, 1905 : 


** After trying no end of remedies | 


without the slightest benefit I am 
delighted to say that the ‘ Keith- 


Harvey System’ has, in the short | 
space of five weeks, completely 


restored my hearing. 

I can now hear both the clock and 
watch ticking, whereas formerly I 
was unable to hear either.” 
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Ar. A. A, PORCHER, 
61, FULBOURNE ROAD, 
» STREET, WALTHAMSTOW. 
s October 7th, 1905: 
had been a sufferer from 
iess for over ten years, but 
using the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
2m’ for four weeks my hear- 
completely restored. 
an now hear a watch tick four 
way, whcreas formerly I was 
2d to press it close against the 





TO 
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DEAF 


EIR eit PRR 2° RR 
If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete and permanent cure, write 


at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn London, E.C., for Pamphlet fully de- 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will serd you gratis and post free if 


you mention this Magazine. 


The following unsolicit d_testin 


1on‘als and: photographs have been sent by patients 


spontaneously, and should convince ev n the most sceptical : 











Mrs, J. WHITE, 
42, GEORGE STREET, 
Hove, SUSSEX. 
Writes August 29th, 1905 : 

‘**T am very pleased to say that, 
although I am over seventy-two 
years of age, my hearing is com- 
pletely restored since using the 
‘Keith - Harvey System’ and 
the troublesome ‘hissing’ and 
‘ringing’ noises in the head have 
also entirely passed away. 

Use my name whenever you like.” 





Mrs. S. WARRINGTON, 
185, HiGH STREET, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
Writes August 28th, 1905 : 

‘*T am pleased to say that, since 
carrying out the ‘Keith -Har- 
vey System,’ my hearing is 
completely restored, the trouble- 
some ‘ringing’ noises in the head 
have entirely passed away and I 
am now able to join in general 


conversation without the slightest 
difficulty.” 


Miss ADA A. CLAY, 

12, LowER ANCHOR STREET, 

LonpvON ROAD, CHELMSFORD. 
Writes August 27th, 1905: 

‘‘ For many years I suffered from 
Deafness and ‘ buzzing’ head noises, 
the result of repeated Colds and 
Influenza 

I am pleased to say, however, 
that, after fourteen days’ use of the 
‘Keith - Harvey System, my 
hearing is completely restored, and 
I can now hear as well as ever.” 
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Mr. WILLIAM RUDGE, 
Lone Roan, 
DEDHAM. 
Writes August 25th, 1905 : 

** Nineteen years ago I suddenly 
became deaf through fright, and 
gradually got so bad that at last I 
could only just hear a watch one 
inch from either ear. 

I am now pleased to say that after 
four weeks’ use of the * Keith- 
Harvey System’ my hearing is 
completely restored.” 














Mr. A. GOODFELLOW, 
BAND, IST CHESHIRE REGT., 
LICHFIELD, STAFFS. 
Writes August 19th, 1905 : 

** After suffering from severe 
Deafness and noises in the head 
from childhood, I determined to 
see what the ‘Keith - Harvey 
System” would do in my case. 

I am now most pleased to say that 
my hearing is completely restored 
and the head noises have 


also 
entirely passed away.” 





} 


Master B. WILKINSON, 
| 487, O1LEY RoaD, UNDERCLIFFE, ‘ 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 
Whose Father writes, 17/8/05 :— 
“‘T am pleased to say that, 
although my son Bernard had been 
suffering {rom Deafness and head 
noises for over eleven years, the 
| *Keith -Harvey System’ has 
completely cured him and he can 
now hear as well as ever he did. 
He had already been to the 
Hospital but they did no good.” 


| 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


Can War be abolished? Is there a Spirit World? 

Who are Britain's Foes? What will |e the result of the 

Can we be invaded? General ‘lection? 

Is there a Yellow Peril? Have our Great Men passed 

What can we learn from Japan? away? 

Will our Coal last? Is Poverty preventable ? 

Is a Channel Ferry possible ? Is the Chea » Cottage a failure? 

Are we getting near a Cancer Are the ‘ Smart Set” bar- 
Cure? barians ‘ 














The answers to these ques ions 
and to thousands of ot riers 
1 4 equally interesting and eq ially 1 5 
important are to be found ir the 
19006 issue of the 
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A FEW of Ghe 
w” SUBJECTS 


The Year-Book is a new book each year. 
It is a complete handbook to all the 
Questions of the Day, giving concise and 
lucid details of the problems which will 
interest people in the coming year. It 
deals with Social, Political, Financial, Edu- 
cational, Commercial, Literary, Religious, 
and many other questions. It contains 
special articles by well-known men. It has 
a splendid index, by which its thousands 
of facts may be found with ease. It is a 
complete companion to the newspaper, 


and is unlike any other book published. 


Of all Booksellers and N 
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HONEST SOAP. 


GhAe Testimony of Half a Century. 


Cars 


Indisputable Evidence of Superiority. 
From Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.1.C. 


Late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
soMY analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP now extends over 
a lengthened period—-NEARLY FIFTY YEARS during which time— 
T= have never come across another Toilet Soap which so closely 
= realises my ideal of rerfection. Its rurity is such that it may be used 
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( jletely supersedes the use * in the preparation of : 
Hich-« lass Custz sod Greatly increases the popularity of all (The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
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NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 


Lancet, 
Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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